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EOREIGN  NEWS  0¥  APPLES 


smn/ARY  or  the  apple  export  seasoit  1950-51- 

Apple  exports  during  the  1930-31  season  fell  only  a  little  short 
of  7,000,000  barrels,  being  exceeded  only  by  the  record  1926-27  season 
and  the  1928-29  season.    This  heavy  export  movement  was  due  largely  to 
the  heavy  apple  crop  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  States  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  poor  crops  of  apples  in  European  countries  caused  an  unu.sually 
heavy  demand  for  import  fruit.    The  exports  of  boxed  apples  were  about 
the  same  as  those  of  the  record  boxed  year  of  1928-29,  but  the  shipments 
of  barreled  apples  fell  short  of  the  record  barreled  year  of  1926-27.  Ex- 
ports of  barreled  apples  were,  however,  considerably  larger -than  was  to 
be  expected  in  view  of  the  relatively  light  crop  in  the  principal  barrel 
export  area,  the  Shenandoah-Cumberland  Valleys  of  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia.    Some  of  the  deficiency  in  export  apples  in  this  area  was  m.ade  up 
by  much  larger  exports  than  usual  from.  ITcw  York  and  the  New  England  States. 
In  fact,  many  sections  entered  the  export  field  last  season  which  in  re- 
cent years  have  had  few  apples  for  export.    The  following  summary  of  the 
1930-31  apple  export  season  was  prepo.red  by  Mr.  E,  A.  Motz,  Fruit  Special- 
ist of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  in  Europe,  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal observations  in  all  of  the  im.portant  European  markets  during  the 
season.     The  principal  part  of  this  summary  is  devoted  to  .apples,  but 
Mr.  Motz  also  cor.nents  briefly  on  developments  in  Europejin  m.arkcts  for 
Americon  pears,  plums  and  grapes. 
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MJUIKET  COITDITIOHS  IN  THE  milTSD  STATUS 

Tnc  1930-31  a.pple  season  opened  with  a  general  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty, "both  on  the  part  of  producers  and  distrilDutors .    The  latter  ap- 
parently had  the  hectic  1929-30  season  under  revie^T  and  iTere  cautious 
ahout  making  purchases.     Growers  were  faced  vrith  an  unusual  situation. 
Those  engaged  in  the  grov/ing  of  "barreled  apples  rrere  e:q)eriencing  an  un- 
precedented drought.    Apples  wore  undersized  and,  in  certain  districts, 
it  was  prohlernatical  as  to  whether  the  'crop  would  he  worth  harvcstiiig. 
The  Shenandoah-Cumherland  district .  where,  a  good  sha.re  of  the  "barreled 
exports  originate  was  seriously  hit  "by  dr'^ught,  while  the  outlook  for 
New  York  State  was  at  times  precarious.    The  v^liime  of  barreled  apples 
was  certain  to  he  con  side  rah]  7/  reduced,  due  to  the  small  crop  in  the 
Shenandoah-Cumberland  district. 

While  the  principal  harrel-producing  .sto.tes  were  facing  prospects 
of  a  short  crop,  the  hoxed  states  were  looking ' forward  to  a  bumper  crop. 
Growing  conditions  were  ideal,  fruit  was  larger  than  usual  and  each  esti- 
m.ate  made  of  the  crop  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  one.    Altogether  it 
was  a  m.ost  unusual  position.    Producers  in  the  barreled  states  were  un- 
able to  tell  how  the  crop  would  develop,  while  growers  in  the  boxed  states 
found  it  difficult  to  quote  supplies  on  a  size  basis.    Export  sizes  were 
laiovm  to  be  short  and  many  who  had  learned  to  be  cautious  were  reluctant 
about  offering  too  freely  for  fear  of  overselling  on  long  counts.  The 
quality  of  the  boxed  crop,  in  addition  to  the  size,  promised  to  be  the 
best  that -had  been  experienced  in  several  years.    On  the  other  h^and,  the 
qualitjT-  of  the  barreled  crop  was  most  uncertain,  owing  to  a  com.bination 
of  weather,  insect  and  disease  conditions. 

The  season  was  almost  diam.ctrically  opposite  to  tt^nt  experienced 
the  year  before  when  buyers  entered  the  field  early  and  offered  wh^.t  later 
proved  to  be  a  price  in  excess  of  the  true  m.erchan.dising  value  of  the 
fruit.    Having  lost  m.oncy  through  speculation  in  the  previous  year  (1929-30), 
buj^ers  became  ultra-conservative  and  held  back,  waiting  for  the  other 
fellow  to  r.al<e  the  first  move,    Holders  were  not  disposed  to  set  a  price 
and  buyers  were  unprepared  to  ra.kc  an  offer.    All  indications  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  apples  wo\ild  start  off  at  a  much  lower  price  than  the 
levels  established,  the  year  previous,     Ilarly  trading  was  indulged  in 
largely  by  importers,  who  secm.ed  to  be  able  to  sense  the  possibilities  of 
a  good  export  outlet  in  their  countries. 

.  Furthermore,  the  action  taken  by  Great  Britain  in  restricting  cer- 
ta.in  grades  of  American  apples  up  to  November  15,  m^de  the  position  ap- 
pear m.ore  difficult  for  certain  producing  districts.    Also  the  lack  of 
rain  in  the  eastern  states  brought  about  a  washing  problem  which  most 
growers  were  unprepared  to  m.eet.    Altogether  the  future  appeared  none  too 
bright  for  many  shippers,  but,  as  has  frequently  been  the  case,  the  for- 
eign outlet,  which  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  American  apple  in- 
dustry, once  again  provided  the  safety  valve  and  failure  #as  turned  into 
success. 
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COMPSTITIVi:  SITUATION  ABROAD 

Owing  to  adverse  conditions  of  every  description,  Continental  Europe 
produced  one  of  ,the  smallest  apple  and  pear  crops  on  record.    The  English 
crop,  although  considered  good,  was  far  from  "being  large  enough  to  supply- 
local  demand.     In  full  crop  years  the  English  crop  is  ahlc  to  supply  hut 
ahout  50  per  cent  of  the  requirements  of  this  country.    Furthermore,  owing 
to  the  location  of  the  industry,  a  large  part  of  the  crop  is  disposed  of  in 
the  South  of  England  and  docs  not  reach  out  and  supply  those  ma.rkots  to  the 
North  to  which  a  large  part  of  the  American  crop  is  consigned. 

The  English  crop  was  not  long  in  going  into  consumption.  Dessert 
varieties,  such -as  Worcester  Pearmain  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  were  well 
out  of  the  way  hy  the  first  of  Uovemher.     Cooking  apples,  which  were  of 
rather  inferior  quality,  were  more  plentiful.     These  were  on  the  market 
until  after  the  first  of -the  year,  hut  were  also  successfully  cleared  owing 
to  the  unusual  continental  dem.and.    Largo  quantities  were  exported  to 
Holland.    English  producers  looked  upon  this  as  a  great  triumph  and,  as  a 
result,  have  increased  acreage  in  certain  instances. 

France,  Switzerland  and  The  Netherlands,  which  ordinarily  have  an 
exportahle  surplus,  experienced  almost  complete  crop  failures.  Producing 
areas  were  without  sufficient  supplies  to  satisfy  even  local  needs,  to  say 
nothing  of  supplying  large  consuming  centers  with  their  wants.    Of  all  the 
European  countries,  Sweden,  Austria  and  Yugoslavia  were  the  only  ones 
having  good  crops  and,  owing  to  the  tonnage  produced  and  the  location  of 
the  industries,  competition  was  not  very  Iceen  from  these  sources. 

It  was  reported  early  in  the  season  tha.t  Russia  would  have  a  large 
crop  and  that  large  qu.antities  would  he  availahle  in  Germ.any  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries.    This  rumor  failed/to  materialize  arid  at  no  tim.c  were 
R^assian  apples  availahle  in  sufficient  quantity  to  offer  any  kind  of  com- 
petition.   That  Russia  has  the  volum.e  and  an  oven  greater  potentian  tonnage 
is  not  to  be  denied,  hut,  for  various  reasons,  attributed  largely  to  in- 
ternal conditions,  it  was  impossible  to  move  the  crop  out  of  the  country 
m  suitable  packages.     The  few  apples  of  Russian  origin  available  wore  up 
to  the  high  standard"  established  a  year  or  two  ago.     Supplies,  however, 
were  distributed  through  the  Russian  Legation,  established  in  various 
cities,  and  a  m.inimum.  selling  price  set  on  the  fruit.     In  m.ost  cases  prices 
were  above  those  aslced  for  American  fruit,  consequently  extrem.e  difficulty 
was  encountered  in  m.oving  the  fruit  in  competition  with  United  States  apples. 

Our  keenest  competition  in  Great  Britain  during  the  fall  period  and 
up  to  Nox-erober  15  was  from  Canada.    Canadian  apples  were  allor/ed  to  enter 
freely  during  this  period  and,  judging  by  the  volum.e  received  during  the 
autumn  m.onths,  it  was  quite  evident  that  Nova  So-^tian  shippers  were  making 
a  supreme  effort  to  get  their  crop  m.arkoted  before  the  importation  order- 
was  terminated.    Purtherm.ore ,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  was  none  too  good, 
large  supplies  of  ITo.  3's  and  Domestic  coming  over  on  each  ship. 


Shipnicnts  from  Ontario  rrerc  rcceivGa'in  noderato.  supply  throughout 
the  season,  the' pack  showing  a  noted  inprovorncnt  over  previous  years.  I'ur- 
thorrnore,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  compared  favora'oly  -jith  that  of  Arr.erican 
origin.    As  the  sa~e  type  of  ho.rrcl  is  used  and  the  packing  is  equally  as 
good  as  our  own,  Ontario  is  offering  iiiuch  keener  competition  thjm  llova 
Scotia.  _      .  •       '  ' 

Very  few  Ar.erican  apples  were  sold  in 'Sweden  prior  to  the  Christr'as 
holidays  owing,  to  the  size  of  the  ST7edish  crop  ajid  the  efforts  of  the  local 
Pomological  Society  to  encourage  the  consumer',  to  ^OMy  Swedish  apples.  Brok- 
ers and  shops  n19.de  a  special  feature  of  Swedish  apples  as  long  as  the  sv.p- 
ply  lasted  and,  for  the  first  time  a  part  of  the  crop  wo.s  exported  to  Gem-.any 
and  The  Netlnerlands .     Since  Sweden  has  a  good  crop  ahout  once  in  every  twelve 
years,  increased  com.petition  from  that  source  is  not  to  he  expected. 

As  far  as  Continental  Europe  is  conbcrned,  it  can  he  said  that  Ameri- 
can apples  h^d  everything  their  own  way.    Com.petition  was  lacking  from  almiost 
every  quarter  pjid  all  previous  records  for  exports  were  brofen.    Prance,  Ger- 
niany,  The  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Poland  relied  alm.ost  entirely  upon  su.p- 
plies  from  Am.erica  and  apples  went  into  consumption  in  m.any  places  where  United 
State's  apples  were  hitherto  unl^own. 

PURCHASIFC-  FOTTET.  Ill  EUROPE 

Purchasing  power  in  Europe  did  not  show  any  significant  chanrc  dur- 
ing the  past  year.     In  G-reat  Britain  taxation  is  on  the  increase,  prices  on 
foodstuffs  have  declined,  while  strikes,  lockouts  and  the  dole  have  added 
to  the  prohlcm.  of  unem.pl oym.ent .    Talk  of  hard  tim.cs  can  he  heord  from,  every 
quarter  and,  while  the  attendnnce  at  places  of  amusem.ent  has  heon  well  m:ain- 
taincd,  the  demand  for  other  things  has  fallen  off.    Econom.ic  conditions  on 
the  Continent  are  no  hetter  generally  thaji  in  G-reot  Britain.     "iTliile  France 
and  Sweden  occiipied  relatively  favorable  position,  other  countries,  espec- 
ially Germany,  experienced  trying  tim.es.     The  countries  listed  as  favorable 
are  not  as  a  rule  heavy,  consumers  of  Americcojn  a.pples  but  France,  this  sea- 
son did  take  lorge  qu.antities. 

Had  economic  conditions  been  good  last  winter,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  visualize  the  high  prices  which  might  have  been  izivAe  in  Ger- 
many.   As  it  was,  the  dem.and  for  A.m.erican  apples  rem.ained  steady  throughout 
the  season  with  satisfactory  returns  for  fruit  of  only  ordinary  quality. 
Prices  paid  in  France  and  Holland  indicated  to  som.e  extent  the  higher  pu.r- 
chasing  power  of  those  countries. 

VOLUIS  AOT)  DISTRIBUTION  OF  UITIT.ID  STATES  APPLE  EXPORTS 

Apple  exports  from  the  United  States  for  the  1930-31  season  totalled 
2,479,000  barrels,  ar.ound  900,000  baskets,  and  12,004,000  boxes,  com.pared  • 
with  1,427,000  barrels  and  5,998,000  boxes  during  1929-30  and  against 
3,005,000  barrels  and  12,027,000  boxes  for  1928-29  the  former  record  season. 
Tlie  five-3^ear  average  1925-26  to  1929-30  -.unounted  to  2,438,000  barrels  and 
7,161,000  boxes. 


Approxirnatoly  20  per  cont  of  tbo  total  United  States  commercial  apple 
crop  -jas  exported  in  1930-31  against  12  p^r  cent  in  1929-30  and  20  per  cent 
in  1928-29.    The  i:;orcentn.gcs  of  the.  "barreled  and  'ooxed' apple  crop  exported 
during  the-  last  five  seasons  vrovc  approximately  as  follows; 


APPLES:    pprconta{ie  of  conr.iercial  crop  exported 


'  1926-27 

;  1927-28 

1928-29 

'  1929-30 

1930-31 

Boxed  apple  crop 
Barreled  "      "  ; 
Cornbincd  "      "  ; 

!    Per  cent 

17.7  1 
18.4  ; 
18.1  : 

;  Per  cont 

13.9  : 
10.3  ; 
12.1  : 

:  Per  cent 

23.6 
16.3 
19.8  : 

:    Per  cent 

Ib'.O  : 
9.1  : 
11.8  : 

;      Per  cent 

22.9  a/ 
17.1  Id/ 
20.1 

a/  Official  export  figures  adjusted  to  exclude  "baskets.    ]j/  Includes  "baskets 


Of  the  apples  exported  in  "barrels  during  the  1930-31  season  38.5  per 
cent  v/ent  to  the  United  Kingdom  ond  53  per  cent  to  the  Continent.  Du.ring 
the  1929-30  season  the  United  Kingdoir.  took  67  per  cent  of  the  "barrels  expor- 
ted fron  this  country,  whereas  the  markets  of  Continental  Iljurope  took  18. 
This  is  against  57  per  cent  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  1928-29  Piid  35  per 
cent  for  the  Continent.     In  the  exports  of  hoxed  apples  the  United  Kingdom, 
took  31  per  cent  and  the  m.arkets  of  Continental  IMrope  58  per  cent.  In 
1929-30  the  British  market  al)sor"bed  44  per  cent  and  Continental  Europe  30 
per  cent.    This  com.pares  -.Tith  40  per  cent  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  43  per 
cont  for  the  Continent  in  1928-29. 

The  developm.ent  of  the  export  "business  in  "baskets  has  increased 
rapidly  this  season  .-md  if  a  stron--?  container  is  m.ore  generally  used  it 
v/ill  prohahly  continue  to  increase.     Three  years  ago  this  package  was  un- 
Iciown.    Last  season  (1929-30)  a  few  shipm.cnts  were  ohscrvod,  largely  in 
Liverpool,  and  Ha.vre,  France,  whereas,  according  to  records  of  the  Inter- 
national Apple  Association,  a':out  840,000  "baskets  were  exported  to  Eu.rope 
during  the  1930-31  season. 

PRICE  TRJ^'DS  DUPJHO  1930-31  • 

Boxed  apples 


The  "boxed  apple-  season  opened  quietly.     Importers,  who  had  experi- 
enced losses  at  the  l^cginning  -^f  the  1929-30  season,  were  inclined  to  play 
on  the  conservative  side.    Everyone  soem.ed  to  regard  the  r.arkot  with  more 
or  less  caution  ajid  there  were  few  who  were  of  a  speculiitiTe  m.ood.  Dealers 
vrere^lilrDWise  cautious,  supplies  heing  purchased  only  to  satisfy  inm.ediate 
rcquirem.ents.    The  news  of  a  large  boxed  crop  and  the  prooa"b"je  scarcity 
of  export  sizes  was  soon  "broadcast  ajid  sirce  the  moderate  siipplies  of 
"boxed  fruit  held  "by  importers  were  well  Icnown  throughout  the  trade, 
early  apples  r^ide  quite  satisfact'^ry  prices  in  Septem.her  and  the  first 
part  of  October.    As  the  season  advanced,  however,  supplies  becam.e  m.ore 
lioeral  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  price.     The  demand  and  price  sitti- 
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ation  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  none  too  good  and  although  J^.^Jj^J^^^ 
of  the  fruit  was  good,  sales  at  satisfactory  prices  were 
effect  than  earlier  in  the  season.    During . certain  auctxon  sales  xn  ho. n 
Liverpool  aaad  London  a-.large  part  of  the  offerings  were  withdrawn,  hro -ers 
heing  unahle  to  receive  their  asking  price. 

just  preceding  and  following  the  Christinas  season  the  United  King- 
dom m.arkets  were  all  more  or  less  stagnant.    Although  °Lxed 
frait  left  little  to  he  desired,  there  was  very  little  interest  in  hoxea 
apples,     supplies,  although  not  unus.mlly  heavy,  were  ^^^f  ^^^^^'^'"^ 
at  satisfactory  prices  and  a  large  part  of  the  .uction  "J"^,,,,,,^ 
withdrawn,  or  passed  due  to  lack  of  interest  or  hecause  of  low  hids  ot.eveci. 
supplies  in  the  hands  of  retailers  remained  fairly  li^t  throughout  ohe  . 
season,  which  tended  to  stimulate  huying  to  a  greater  extent,  hut  ^^J^^ 
restricted  speculation.    As  the  season  progressed  the  m.arket  held  firm  ana 
strengthened  to  som.e  extent. 

The  Continental  situation  was  much  different  from  that  ohtaining 
in  the  United  Kin,^dom.    With  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  when  ^^c  m.al.--t 
hroke  sharply  in  Rotterd,':im  and  Antwerp,  the  deal  as  a  whole  was  "^^f^^J 
satisfactory.    The  season  opened  strong  and  continued  so. almost  ^^jnout 
interruption  throughout  the  year.     Some  weeks  the  market  was  reported  as 
heing  very  strong  and  on  some  occasions  extrem.ely  strong. 

The  trade  in  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  overstepped  themselves  in  one 
or  two  instances  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  and  nad  quantities 
arrive  which  were  rmch  in  excess  of  what  their  m.arkets  could  ^^^f  °- 
fruit,  however,  arrived,  for  the  most  part,  in  good  condition  and  rctui..eQ 
good  values.    Prices  on  the  Continent  were  generally  higher^  than  y-^^e  r 
ing  in  Groat  Britain  and,  in  many  instances,  fruit  was  purchased  m  i^ondon 
to  he  reshipped  and  sold  on  the  Continent. 

The  Jonathan  continues  to  he  a  popular  variety  on  European  markets 
generally  and  can  always  command  a  fair  price  in  competition  witn    ol-.  - 
varieties.     In  England  the  price  rem.ained  fairly  steady,  averaging  ™ 
10/-  to  12/-  ($2.43  to  $2.92)  per  hox.     The  Jonathan  is  especially  VOV^J-^ 
on  the  Hamhurg  market  and.  when  condition  is  satisfactory,  commands  a  gnna 
price. 

The  Lolicious  made  good  headway  in  Great  Britain  during  the  season 
and  frequently  sold  at  higher  prices  than  any  other  variety 
at  the  sam.e  time.    The  condition  was.  good  and,  since  the  vn^^^^ty  is  ooc.m- 
Ing  hotter  known,  it  is  ahle.  to  command  a  higher  price  14/- 
the  average  price  received  for  Extra  Fancy  grade. 

Spitzenhurgs,  although  excellent  this  past  year,  were         very  well 
received  hy  the  trade.     In  England  huyers  are  more  or  less  indiflcrent  to 
the'variety  and  frequently  it  hecair^e  difficult  to  move  the  .if^J:.^^ 
ahle  prices.    In  Germ.any  it  is  more  appreciated  and  prices  were  satisfactory 
as  com.-oared  with  sim.ilar  varieties. 
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Ortleys  uere  again  well  received  in  Germany,  and  in  keen  demand 
throughout  the  season.     G-ood  prices  7/ere  maintained  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasted,  ranging  from  14-16  m.arke  ($3.33  to  $3.81  per  "box)  for  Extra  Fancy 
sizes  150-153-175.     Sm.aller  sizes  for  the  same  grade  m.ade  from,  one  to  two 
marks  less, (24  cents  to  48  cents)  while  Fancy  sold  for  about  three  m^rks 
less  (71  cents).    IThe  Ortley,  in  fact,  commanded  quite  a  premium,  over 
other  varieties. 


Boxed  Uewtowns  maintained  their  reputation  in  G-reat  Britain  raid  m.et 
V7ith  a  steady  demand  throughout  the  season.    California  Newt  owns  are  seldom 
seen  at  Liverpool,  the  hulk  of  the  offerings  com.ing  to  London.    The  first 
shipm.ent  of  California  Howtowns  was  sold  in  London  on  Octohor  9.    As  sup- 
plies were  light  and  condition  of  the  fru.it  good,  it  sold  at  around  12/- 
($2.92)  per  "box.    The  arrival  of  slack  "boxes  later  in  the  season  caused  the 
price  of  California  Newtowns  to  slip  back,  also  certain  shipments  were  ir- 
regularly sized,  which,  on  top  of  a  depressed  market,  caused  further  dis- 
satisf o,ction.    The  Oregon  Newtown  m.aintaincd  its  usual  reputation,  especi- 
ally those  of  Hood  River  origin.    Hood  River  fruit  commanded  top  prices 
throughout  the  season.    Fruit  from,  this  district  is  well  liked  in  all  m.ar- 
losts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  since  the  high  standard  of  the  pack  was 
ma,intained,  prices  rem.ained  steady.    Fcwtowns  of  Mcdford  origin  were  fre- 
quently'- questioned  as  to  whether  they  were  of  Oregon  or  California  origin, - 
shipm.ent s  observed  at  various  times  bearing  a  close  resem.blance  to  the  pro- 
duct shipped  from,  the  Watsonville  district.    Prices  varied  according  to 
varietal  characteristics,  those  being  flat,  of  yellowish  appearance  and  with 
m.ore  or  less  russeting  bringing  a  lower  price  tli^m  the  t'^pically  shaped  and 
colored  Uewtovm  usually  originating  from,  the  heavier  soils  of  that  district. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  season  the  demand  for  Uewtowns  was  active  and  satis- 
factory prices  realized. 

The  Winesap  deal  was  of  a  much  brighter  tone  than  that  experienced 
during  the  1929-30  season.    The  quality  of  the  fruit  was  good,  arriving  sound 
CJid  in  good  condition.     It  was  also  well  colored  and,  other  tlian  Brogdex- 
treated  fruit,  possessed  high  finish  and  good  appearance.    Prices  early  in 
the  season  were  sufficiently  low  to  perm.it  operators  to  carry  on  more  or 
less  speculation.     Small  sizes,  which  \Tere  scarce,  \7ere  dealt  in  quite 
heavily  and,  when  brought  over  during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
m.onths,  found  a  receptive  m.arket.    Early  supplies  were  purchased  at  a  laid 
down  cost  of  from  s/-  to  9/-  ($1.95  to  $2.19)  a  box.    Many  cars  of  Fancy 
grade  were  purchased  on  a  basis  of  from  S/-  to  s/S  ($1.95  to  $2.07)  per 
box  laid  down  cost,  the  selling  price  averaging  from  10/3  to  11 /3  ($2.49  to 
$2.74).    Extra  Fancy  linesaps  sold  generally  from  ll/-  to  12/-  ($2.68 
to  $2.92),  according  to  m.ark  and  size.     Some  weeks  they  m.ade  m.ore,  depend- 
ing on  supply  and  dem.and,  but  the  average  selling  price  remained  steady  at 
around  12/-  ($2.92).    The  eating  quality  of  the  Winesap  last  year  was  too 
dry,  this  season  they  had  m.ore  juice,  consequently  they  moved  into  consum.p- 
tion  m.ore  readily. 
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A  few  G-^lden  Delicious  made  their  appearance  during  the  winter,  "but 
as  this  voriety  is  unlaiTTn,  it  is  unappreciated.     Some  s]plendid  parcels  were 
olDscrved  on  the  Hamhurg  ma.rlcet,  hut  prices  received  were  not  commensurate 
with  the  quality  of  the  frij.it.    As  tV:o- variety  is  received  in  greater  quan- 
tity and  hecomes  hetter  Iciown,  it  should  do  well  on  aarhcts  where  yellow 
apples  are  in  demand.     The  variotj'-  should  apprecic'ite  in  value  in  G-ermanj''  and 
in  the  ITorth  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Barreled  apples 

Prices  returned  on  harrelcd' apples,  in  vie-,;  of  the  volume  aiid  con- 
dition of  fro-it,  were  good,  notv/ithstanding  the  low  purchasing  power  as- 
crihed  to  Er.ropcan  countries.     The  Continental  barreled  apple  demand  was 
m.ost  unusual  and,  load  economic  conditions  been  normal,  there  is  no  tolling 
what  prices  m.ight  have  been  realized.    During  September  and  October  the 
demand  at  prices  well  above  cost  was  far  greater  than  the  supply  and  there 
soom.ed  to  bo  no  Unit  to  v/hat  the  m.ar>:ets  could  absorb.    Anything  which  re- 
sembled an  apple  had  a  value  and  certain  m^a.rkets  heretofore  considered  in- 
consequential were  m.ald.ng  new  history  as  fruit-receiving  ports.  Rotterd^. 
and  Antwerp  were  especially  active  and  bocam.c  a  focal  point  for  all  of 
SiJ.rope.    The  interest  in  Amierican  apples  was  enorm.ous.    Brolsers  and  specu- 
lators cnm.e  into  being  over  night.    Activities  centering  around  Rotterdam 
and  Antwerp  for  a  tim.e  resembled  stock  market  s-pccu.lations.    The  imports  at 
Antwerp  up  to  .January  first  exceeded  those  of  Liverpool  by  10,000  barrels. 

The  urgent  requests  of  the  brokers  and  would-be  importers  for  United 
States  apples  were  soon  answered,  and  as  fast  as  ships  could  be  loaded, 
apples  of  all  Irinds  and  descriptions  were  sent  over  to  appease  an  a.pple- 
starved  people.    Immediate  demand,  however,  was  soon  satisfied  and,  v;hen 
the  heavy  supplies  cleared  sufficiently  and  the  trade  sat  down  to  talse  stock, 
they  concluded  it  v/-as  just  another  case  of  too  many  apples  of  good,  bad  and 
indifferent  grade.    Prices,  on  the  whole,  were  quite  satisfactory,  consider- 
ing the  quality  and  condition  of  the  fruit. 

The  Hamburg  m^irket  rcrjiined  steady  with  an  a.ctive  dcm.and  T--,intained 
tnroughout  the  season.    Overripe  fruit  showing  some  waste  and  decay  tempor- 
arily took  the  confidence  out  of  certain  lines,  but  even  so  prices  received 
were  often  in  excess  of  the  true  value  of  the  fruit,  or  what  might  be  reason- 
ably expected  in  a  normal  season. 


Continental  buyers  freqv.ently  cam.e  to  London,  or  liad  instructed  rep- 
resentatives there  or  at  Liverpool,  to  purchase  supplies  for  their  account 
at  the  auctions.    Top  prices  were  paid,  the  finiit  roshipped  to  the  Continent 
and  re.sold  at  a  good  profit. 

Prices  paid  in  Snglar.d  for  barreled  apples  were,  on  the  whole,  fair- 
ly satisfactory.    The  demand  though,  uaitil  just  toward  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son. Was  not  as  strong  as  that  obtaining  -^n  Continental  E'^'-ropcan  markets. 
Purthoraore,  owing  to  the  Importation  of  Raw  Apples  Order,  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  received  up  to  November  15  was  far  superior  to  the  average  run  of 
fruit  shipped  to  the  Continent.    In  view  of  qua.lit^^,  prices  were  not  high 
but  values  held  fairly  firm,  and  other  than  the  period  .just  preceding  and 
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following  the  Chris tmrts  haiA-^ys,  pri,: -  vrituniGd  to  the  shipper  cnn 
considered  as  rcnunerative .    •     '  _ 

During  the  autunn  months  a  large  percentage  of  shipments  landed  slack, 
Tfhich  autor-atically  meant  a  discount  of  fron  l/-  to  3/-  per  tarrel  (24  cents 
to  72  cents),  freqiiently  much  more.  '  Many  parcels  were  examined  showing  bar- 
rels to  he  as  much  as  two  to  three  inches  slack. 

During  the  emhargo  period  up  to  November  15  barreled  supplies  fron 
America  were  con.paratively  light,  while  those  coning  from  Canadian  provinces, 
Pcirticularly  Nova  Scotia,  were  very  heavy.  Judging  by  the  volume  shipped 
from  Uova  Scotia,  it  was  -quite  evident  that  an  effort  was  made  to  get  off 
as  many  apples  as  possible  before  the  emhargo  was  lifted.  The  heavy  sup- 
plies of  Canadian  apples  tended  to  hold  do\7n  general  price  levels  and,  in 
addition  to  Canadian  apples,  the  homo-groTm  supply  of  English  apples,  a 
large  part  of  which  find  their  way  to  London,  was  sufficient  to  keep  mar- 
kets well  supplied  and  Ireep  prices  do\7n. 

The  continued  drought'  in  the  Eastern  States,  particulary  in  Virginia, 
had  a  telling  effect  upon  size  of  the  apples.    Markets  were  forced  to  take 
apples  much  smaller  than  they  are  accustomed  to  handling.    Apples  in  Liver- 
pool returned  from  28/-  to  40/-  ($S.81  to  $9.73)  per  barrel  for  sizes  rang- 
ing from.  Is  inches  in  transverse  diam.eter,  furtherm.ore  1  inch  and  Itj  inch 
apples  in  London  were  quite  a  usual  occurrence.    Following  the  embargo, 
many  apples  of  comiT:orcial  grade  were  shipped  (red  varieties),  but  without 
a  vestige  of  color  in  the  barrel.    Considering  that  there  is  a  definite  de- 
m^and  for  color  and  that  color  is  the  greatest  single  quality  factor  in  sel- 
ling fruit,  the  price  which  fruit  of  this  character  m.ade  cannot  be  regarded 
as  poor. 

York  Imperials  wore,  comparatively  speaking,  in  short  supply  through- 
out the  season.    During  October  oJid  November  some  surprisingly  good  packs 
were  observed  considering  the  season.    As  only  fruit  of  Fancy  or  No.  1  grade 
was  allowed  to  enter  England,  the  arrivals,  as  a  whole,  were  superior  to 
other  seasons.    In  fact,  many  brokers  stated  that  they  wou.ld  like  to  see  the 
embargo  continued  if  it  had  such  a  go^d  effect  upon  shipm.cnts.  Parcels, 
which  met  m.nrket  rcquircm.ents  as  to  size,  held  steady  at  from  28/-  to  34/- 
($S.81  to  $8.27).    As  inferior  grades  began  to  com.e  on,  there  was,  of  course, 
a  general  lowering  of  prices.    The  comm.ercial  grade,  which  arrived  after 
■January  1,  packed  without  shredded  oiled  paper,  were  all  more  or  less  af-  . 
fected  by  scald.    The  selling  price  of  fruit  of  this  character  was  in  pro-  . 
portion  to  the  degree  of  severity,  the  disparity  in  price  ranging  from  5/- 
to  15/-  ($1.20  to  $3.65)  per  barrel. 

Shipmionts  of  Albemarle  Pippins  from  Virginia  were  quite  generous 
during  the  months  of  late  February  and  March.    Here  again  sizes  were  som.e- 
what  small  and,  although  prices  were  not  as  high  as  those  ruling  a  year 
ago,  they  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  in  view  of  quantity  on  offer 
and  condition  of  the  fruit.    Scald  was  quite  pronounced  in  all  shipments 
packed  without  paper,  consequently  influencing  selling  price  dormward. 
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Shipncnts       'oarrelod  apples  fror-  llovr  Y'^rk  and  the  lTe-7  England 
States  shoY/ed  a  large  increase  iver  Ipst  year  and  the  fev7  years  previous. 
BaldT7ins  and  Rh'-ido  Island  Greenings  v/ere  in  prcd^ninance,  -jhile  Ben  Davis, 
Stark'  and  Roxbury;  Rti&se.t  •■^jidc  tip  the  "balance . 

Greenings  ^7ore  a  great  di sappointnent  as  they  Innded  in  a  C'^nditi'^n 
which  prevented  them  from  taking  advantage  'of  v/hat  had  every  indication  of 
"being  a  strong  maxket .    Buyers"  anticipated  the  approach  of  the  Greening  deal 
with  unusual  interest-  and  were  prepared  to  pay  good  prices.    When  first  ar- 
rivals opened  up  showing  scald,  it  took  the  confidence  out  of  this  variety 
and,  instead  of- barrels  making  from  around  28/-  to  30/-  ($6.81  to  $7.30), 
they  brought  about  18/-  to  20/-  ($4.'38  to  $4.87).    Sdald  influenced  price 
more  than  any  other  factor  .in  case  of  this  variety.    Had  this  fruit  been 
packed  in  shredded  oiled  paper,  the^  injury,  no  doubt,  could  have  heen  m.ater- 
iall3^  reduced  and  prices  would  have  been  entirely  different.    An  additional 
expenditure  of  25  cents  at  the  tim.e  of  paclcing  would  have  meant  an  increased 
selling  value  of  from  $2  to  $3  at  the  tim.e  the  fruit  was  sold. 

Baldwins,  also  were  disappointing,  owing  largely  to  the  condition 
in  which  the  fruit  arrived,    l.-tuch  of  the  fruit  apparently  was  soft  ?nd 
overripe  at  the  tim.e  shipment  was  made  since  it  was  practically  lifeless 
when  it  arrived  in  E-arope. 

As  much  of  the  fruit  purchased  on  these  primxiry  markets  is  intended 
for  reshipment,  condition  is  a  very  vital  factor.    Parcels  showing  poor 
keepalDility,  waste  and  decay  not  only  lower  price,  but  limit  distribution 
and  trading.  '  . 

Hew  England  fruit,  on  the  whole,  was  overripe  and  arrivals  from  Uew 
York  during  -January  and  Eebru.ary  were  in  the  same  condition.    The  had  breaJc 
in  the  Rotterdam  market  in  ITovember  was  largely  occasioned  "by  the  heavy  re- 
ceipts of  apples  from  ITct?  Englond  and  New  York  arriving  in  poor  condition. 
Du.ring  March  and  until  the  close  of  the  shipping  season  a  large  number  of 
harrels  arrived  slack.     This  in  itself  had  its  effect  upon  price  trends  and 
prevented  the  shipper  from,  realizing  full  m.a.rket  value  on  the  fruit.  Apples 
of  l^Tew  York  and  ITow  England  origin  were,  o.t  one  time,  in  great  demand  on 
European  m.arkets'.     If  the  pack  and  condition  of  the  fruit  upon  arrival  can 
"be  improved  upon,  there  is  no  good  reason  vrhy  this  reputation  cannot  "be  re- 
established. ' 

Basket  apples 

The  growth  in  the  "baslcct  business  has  been  quite  phenom.enal  and,  in 
viev;  of  quantities  received  in  Europe  this  season,  prices  compare  favorably 
with  those  received  for  apples  of  similar  variety,  grade  and  size  as  pacZced 
in  either  boxes  or  "barrels.    Although  the  basket  is  not  especially  well 
liked  in  the  United  Kingdom,  "buyers  in  Holland  and  Erance  think  favorably 
of  it.    In  nolla:id  certain  im.porters  were  enthusiastic. 
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APPLES:    United  States  Exports,  ty  coimtries,  years  1925-1930 


Country 


Year  ended  June  30 


J.  ;7oD 

'         Lvci  ( 

J.  yoc 

ly  oy 

lyou 

•      1  Q^l    o  / 

D  UlllUfj  I 

,  i>iujp.L,er 

.  liuniDcr 

•         TTi  T  m"Vi  o  T* 
.         rJ  Lti  1 1  u  c  i 

1    4.77  1  7T 

o ,  out:,  yxo 

,   T   nOA  Ac;p 

•  T  7?n  nA7 
:  1 ,  '  ou ,  uft ' 

;          i?00,  UDv^ 

QR3  Q63 

.          OOX , DOO 

i               '  %  -  Jo 

.        P'^A  1  HP 

:          OOO  ,  XVJO 

•          AQ  QQD 

ADA  A75 

•                 rxW  t:  ,  M:  f  O 

140, o4o 

1    r  o  £2 

:  i,Dob 

OA A     C  T  A 

:  -d00,ol0 

T  c  c;oo 
:  lb,Ooo 

:  OO^^OCiO 

1 ,  you 

:  o,d3o 

:  oy 

k                   T  CAP? 

:        61 , 50  / 

O    T  QQ 

:  o,ioo 

m                T  "^A  QPQ 

:  iou,yoy 

•            PO  PR7 

:         i ,  (J  '  'i 

•         'XPT  'X7n 

:       Ool 1 o  ru 

•           1  f^PR 

:              lO , DOO 

rz-i  p   o  CA 

•                    ox  O  ,  O  \J\J 

R3  T  QT 

7P  '^7R 

•            pp  '7PQ 

:         OO , ooy 

.         T  T  A  (^P'7 

:  ii't,Doo 

:        y o , OOU 

•^R  AQT 

«                    oo  1  'x^X 

^>  X  ,  'xrrO 

.             pp  7CQ 

•            1 Q    QP  7 

:        xy , yo  ( 

•           Pc;  9QA 

:  oo,oy'* 

.                or?     T  QT 

:          oo , xyx 

.              XX, oau 

X  OU  ,  O  O  D 

•           RT  PA7 

:       oi , o^ ( 

:       'ti ,  OOD 

•              oo , ouo 

T  n  3T  7 

XV^  ^  O  X  f 

•            1  "1     T  1  7 
XX , XI  ( 

:  0,14:0 

:        oo , oy 1 

,            erf  OPT 
:  DO,OOX 

•               1  R  QPT 

1  ,  O  r  c5  ,  O'i^t 

:  4, ib4i d  ry 

:  l,ld4,338 

:  2,785,4-6o 

T      OAA     ^71  '7 

:  1,209,317 

■~)   o  /C      o  c 
:        O  ,  -ob  r  ,  boo 

o<i ,  rob 

:      lb  ( f bOO 

:  o4,579 

:  62,803 

:  40,3ol 

Ar\   T  'zo 
:               40 , 1  OO 

1 , 501 

2,538 

:  1,735 

:  3,109 

:  2,210 

:  1,976 

X  >J  ,  'to  o 

.  X9 , OoU 

:  ii,ooo 

:  lUjbbo 

•                 D  Pf^P 

:            o ,  obo 

1                    'Z   PT  P 

:  o,oio 

xw , 

•              7  P7A 
'  ,  o  '  D 

.                 O  ,  <rO  b 

:         X , ooU 

:         1 , oo  o 

:  lou 

9fi  73Q 

•         IIP  PQA 
.          XxO  ,  O^^'i 

1              P  Q    O  O  Q 

:   ^  oo,ooy 

:      loo, OOO 

,          T  CO  CT7 

:  10o,0or 

,              n  cc  CAP 

:         100, Obo 

1  1=,  7r!n 
X  »j ,  /  ovj 

«  P'X 

.           oO , DOD 

:       ii ,  y(jb 

•              T  R    OQ  "7 

:       10, oy ( 

•              TO  '70'7 

:       lo , oy ( 

:            y ,  0-^:0 

1-850  83c> 

•    A  ^^PP  7PP 

I  1,0<;0,OOX 

>     T    AA  TAO 

:  o,u(JO,oUo 

■     T     /10'7  A1A 
:     1  ,41:0  1  ,(J'i'J 

•          9    /I  '7P  '7/1/ 
:         o  ,  4!:  ro  ,  r^i^x 

O,  'XU,;70iJ 

'7   7PQ  "^no 

o ,  rUb , boo 

'  4-, OOO, boo 

;   o , bO<t,  roo 

>          'Z    QOT  '7Q'7 

;      o , y  yi , oy  r 

57fi  7QA 

1  ,  oOD,  (Li 

rob , obb 

o,byo,04o 

■           C\  A  r     T  O  "7 

;        y4b , 18  / 

•        T    '^nr  /IOC 
o,--/b,4do 

ooojUyb; 

570,194 

71,923. 

1,687,338 

271 , 743 

2,416,915 

1 ,  ci  r  / ; 

5, 718: 

.  548 : 

76,918' 

49,427 

677,132 

R   1  PQ  . 

D  ,  X.C,73  \ 

iD,iyd : 

3, 883 : 

65,258 ; 

9 ,486 . 

■    ■     249 , 944 

TOR    T  . 

lyo ,  i  /y : 

old  ,-dll : 

337,451 : 

268 , 817 

164,887 

R7  nPl • 

Qc:   ae;'2  . 

xOi  ,ooin: 

83,999, 

On  OOO. 

91 ,228-: 

O  cr    o  o 

95,086 

X  JL  X  ,  f 

XOO ,  Dot)  : 

l-to ,  r  /c  : 

T  OO     /T  /I  O  - 

100,648: 

TOO    -1  r^o 

199,4  rO 

X    ^  wx  '  • 

AP  "^pn  • 
'io ,  r  cu : 

oy ,  y'±y : 

C'ci,  Joy : 

78, bob: 

iio»b45 

o ,  Kio  ,054: 

4,024, 781 : 

10,057,280: 

4,470,958: 

ti/11,384,962 

630,696: 

729,686: 

541,759: 

636,272: 

499,947: 

475,045 

SO , Doo : 

yc ,  o'ry : 

75,145: 

114,504: 

75,068: 

62 , 635 

69,202: 

92,081: 

60,010: 

67,723: 

47,235: 

55,4-02 

145,807: 

172,297: 

115,0'10: 

211,938: 

192,056: 

169,74-4 

14^1,358: 

154,551: 

.225,898: 

335,904: 

294,458: 

260,967 

387.226: 

454.610: 

340. 6c 9 : 

602,929: 

418,074: 

495,395 

5,463,520: 

7,844,138; 

5,384,332: 

12,026,550: 

5,937,796: 

c/l2,904,150 

Barrels 

United  Kingdom: 

Ge  rraa.ny ..... 

Netherlands. . . : 

France  

Belgium. ...... 

Sweden, ....... 

Nor.Tay  

Denmar'-c  

Other  Europe . . 
T^tal  &-irope:_ 

Canada. ..... 

Mexico ...... 

Cuba  

Brazil  

Argentina. . . 
Other  countries: 

Total.  :_ 

Boxes  : 
United  Kingdom: 
Gennany. ......: 

K"etherlands . . . : 
Fronce .,,...,.: 

Belgium.  : 

Sweden  ; 

Nor'Tfiy  : 

Denm.o,rIc  : 

Other  Europe . . : 
Total  Europe :_ 

Cana,da.  : 

Mexico  : 

Cuba.  : 

Brazil. . ......: 

Argentina  : 

Other  countries;_ 
Total  : 


/  p      7  '■^^x^.ictx  ru<^-iTas  01  tne  isureau  ot  foreign  rmi  Domestic  Commerce. 

^/  Preliminary,    b/  Exports  of  apples  in  bushel  baskets  have  been  increasing  in 
tne  past  three  years  and  in  this  season  reached  over  840,000  baskets,  according 
to  tno  International  Apple  Association.    These  ha,ve  been  included  by  the  Bureau 
Ox  Foreign  ond  Dom.estic  Comm.ercc  with  the  boxed  exports,     c/  Includes  exports  in 
Dushel  baskets  exceeding  the  total  to  iXirope. 
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APPLES:    United  States  cxi^orts,  l3y  custnnc  districts,  192-1^1330 


Year  ended  J^ane  50 


1924  ] 

1925  ; 

1926  I 

1927  ; 

1928.  ; 

1929  ; 

1930  '. 

lyoi  a/ 

 •■ 

Ti-ou— 

inocL—  I 

Thoti— 

Thou- 

Thou-  • 

Tl'iou-  : 

Thou- 

3a"i^rel s 

Sands 

sands  ; 

sands 

sa'nds 

srnds 

s^nds  ; 

:sands  ; 

sands 

43« 

43 

iMG^"  il?^Tnp3 al.rG  •  •  • 

•  52 

94 

51 

>    ■  36 

1  OX  -L.., 

1    7 'SO 

1  279- 

1  ,-640 " 

3,90S' 

1,213 

2,855 

1,275: 

2,324 

"D  Vi  T  "1  n  H    ~!  i">Vi  1  * 

42  • 

5: 

1: 

■  25; 

U.' 

6; 

2: 

1 

Florida,. 

.LI. 

xo  , 

14: 

10: 

10: 

9: 

3 

b an  An oni g, ,,,,,,, 

hf  . 

h/  < 

1 1 

Id/ 

^/  : 

^0/  : 

1 

bsn  J i anc 1 SCO  • , . . . ; 

>. '  < 
Ri  • 

n  • 

p. 

^0/  • 

0; 

^  • 

•     •  0-: 

0 

0 ' 

0- 

0' 

0: 

0: 

0: 

0 

W  Pcb  11          0 'J  11  • 

1  . 

JL  I 

Id/  • 

Id/  • 

h/  ' 

0: 

0: 

■  •  1: 

2 

iViXOllXgHil  •  •••••••<•< 

?n« 

4* 

5: 

17: 

5; 

8: 

2: 

2 

Ail  Otncr, 

T  '7R  < 

1  f  C5  ; 

.u.O  0 

70 ' 

90 

95: 

103 

Total  : 

2.052- 

1,505: 

1,851: 

4,483; 

1,519: 

3.005" 

1,427: 

2,479 

Boxes 

Maine  and. 

50: 

32 

Hew  Hampshiro . . . ; 

28; 

14; 

34 

22 

11 

59 

ITcw  York. 

3,810 

2,357 

2,327 

2,989 

2,212 

3,995 

1 , 594 

.  3,778 

Philadelphia.  

13 

10 

1 

2 

0 

0 

•  ■  •     ■  0 

0 

Florida  

82 

58 

66 

:  91 

60 

75 

.      •  35 

30 

Srjji  Antonio ....... 

70 

54 

41 

49 

27 

:  47 

17 

15 

San  Francisco ..... 

148 

254: 

112 

275 

:  405 

:  632 

3.50 

849 

Oregon. ........... 

541 

•  1,177 

'  940 

•  1,638 

■  684 

;  2,287 

709 

2,358 

ii7ashington  

701 

588 

'  1,158 

:  1,784 

:  1,365 

:  4,052 

:  2,523 

:  5,126 

Michigan.  

:  327 

:  213 

289 

r  433 

:  515 

:  569 

:    ■  340 

:  367 

All  other  

:  478 

:  343 

:  486 

:      '  459 

:       '  504 

:  '519 

:  310 

349 

Total  

:  6,198 

:  5,088 

:  5,464 

:  7,8-12 

:  5,384 

:  12,037 

:  5,998 

•  12,904 

Compiled  froir.  oifici.a,l  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Porei^gn  a.nd  Domestic  Commorce  Tdjt 
Poreigii  Agricultural  Service. 

a/  July  to  May  inclusive,    h/  Less  than  500  "barrels. 


I 


0 


/ 


GROVTTH  IN  TH3  ORDER  BUSI!TESS 


rraring  recent  years  there  has  heen  a  gradual  change  from  a  consign- 
ment to  an  order  business  in  the  exporting  of  American  apples  to  Europe. 
Certain  importers  intimate  that  the  consi(?jiment  business  is  growing,  while 
others  state  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  toward  f  .o.h.  purchases.  It 
is  difficult  to  sav  which  system  is  the  best  as  there  are  advantage's  and 
disadvantages  associated  with  both.     Growth  in  the  order  business  is  espec- 
ially true  of  boxed  apples  and,  in  certain  seasons,  plays  an  important  pf^rt 
in  the  barrel  business.     In  years  of  a  large  barrel  crop  consignments  are 
heavy,  in  short  crop  years  the  reverse  may  be  true.    When  outright  purchases 
are  not  made,  substantial  advances  are  often  made  against  the  crop  to  insure 
the  broker  of  handling  the  sales.    During  1929-30,  owing  to  the  short  crop 
in  the  United  States,  im.porters  were  forced  to  buy  or  make  liberal  advances 
on  their  requirements.    Economic  conditions  did  not  justify  the  prices  paid, 
consequently  m.any  importers  lost  heavily.    Having  profited  by  the  previous 
year's  experience,  importers  were  much  more  cautious  during  the  fall  of  1930. 
Fnen  the  dcm.and  on  the  Continent  exceeded  all  expectations  im.porters  soon 
got  in  on  the  order  business,  with  the  result  that  many  purchases  were  miide 
which  resulted  in  disappointment. 

It  is  toobe  regretted  thnt  f.o.b. trading  in  barreled  apples  cnnnot 
be  indxilged  in  to  the  same  extent  as  that  which  has  occurred  in  the  develop- 
m.ent  of  the  boxed  deal.     Growers  apparently  show  little  or  no  disposition 
to  m^ke  this  possible  as  indicated  by  their  indifferent  packing  and  neglect 
to  describe  their  fruit  properly  or  accurately.    Becpu.se  of  the  wide  range 
which  often  occurs  in  barreled  packs  buyers  are  reluctant  about  making  pur- 
chases on  an  f.o^b.  basis.    Operators  cannot  be  blamed  for  their  feeling  in 
the  m.atter  as,  under  our  present  sj^stcm  of  grading  and  packing  barreled  ap- 
ples, there  is  too  much  left  for  speculation. 

A  large  part  of  the  barreled  apple  exports  were  piirchased  outright 
this  year,  particularly  by  Continental  operators.    Results  were  not  always 
pleasing,  but  much  of  the  blame  can  be  placed  upon  the  purchaser  for,  in 
his  eagerness  to  buy,  details  as  to  size,  grade,  condition,  etc.  were  ne- 
glected.   Practically  all  of  the  boxed  fruit  this  season,  like  the  year  be- 
fore, was  sold  at  shipping  point.     Certain  difficulties  were  encoLintered 
due  largely  to  boxes  arriving  slack.    Som.e  protests  were  m.a.de  concerning 
grade,  but  m.ore  often  the  trouble  was  due  to  m.arket  conditions  rather  than 
defective  grading.    The  producer  in  the  Western  States,  because  of  his 
standardized  pack,  has  been  able  to  make  considerable  progress  in  merchan- 
dising m.ethods  and,  in  most  years,  does  very  little  consigning.     In  seasons 
where  consignment  m.ay  becom.e  a  necessity,  the  grower  of  boxed  frtiit  will  be 
able  to  hold  his  cvn  along  with  the  producer  of  barreled  fruit. 

There  was  less  overselling  of  certain  classes  of  stock  this  yea.r  than 
formerly.    Buyers  seem  to  forget  that  apples  are  n  ot  m.an\if  actured  and  that 
sizes  cannot  be  controlled.    Occasionally  one  heard  the  rem.ark  that  shippers 
were  holding  out  on  export  sizes,  but,  on  the  whole,  buyers  were  alive  to 
the  situation  and  less  argum.ent  was  heard  about  shippers  failing  to  live  up 
to  t^.eir  contracts. 
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Export  sizes  which -re re  suito-hls  for  all  marlcets  were  difficult  to 
ohtain,  "but  on  the  whole,  the  requirements  were  quite  definitely  met. 
London  was  well  supplied  with  long  counts,  while  Liverpool  and  Conuinontai 
Euro^oean  m.-^^rkots  •  received  the  larger  sizes  which' are  definite  requirements 
of  those  markets.    Prance  had  her  wishes  granted  for  large  sizes  as  some 
sections  were  able  to  furnish  certain .varieties  as  large  as  48  and  55  to 
the  "box.  '  , 

The  order  husincss  in  "boxed  apples  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory, 
while,  with  barreled  apples,  it  can  he, said  that.there  is  still  room  for 
considerable  improvem.ent . 

IIABICET  DEVEL0P!'.^5IIT5  IN  ERA.'"CS.  POLMD  'MTD  OT'-Zi'.P  HP.OFEAIT  COIMTHISS 

While  good  progress  was  made  in  1928-29  in  introducing  American  ap- 
ples to  the  European  consumer,  the  past  season  far  exceeded  that  year.  ^The 
short  fruit  crop  in  Prance "  in  1928-29  gave  Am.erican  apples  the  opportmiity 
to  show  what  they  could  do.    Prior  to  that  time  our  fruit  was  little  Imown 
and,  as  there  wore  no  French  im.porters  who  ]aa.d  any  particular  interest  m 
American  fruit,  no  efforts  were  m.ade  to  introduce  the  product  or  to  creage 
a  demand.     Since  the  dcmxmd  in  France    calls  for  large  sizes,  preferably  of 
red  varieties,  shippers  attempted  to  appease  the  appetite  of  the ^French  by 
filling  the:-:  up  with  Ben  Davis.    The  Erenchman' s  reaction  was  -  if  thrt  ia 
the  best  America  con  send,  we  are  much  better  off  with  our  cider  sorts. 
Last  year,  however,  importers,  having  learned  thrt  good  dessert  varieties 
were  available,  began  importing  regular  quantities.     Some  difficulty  was 
encountered  at  the  start,  but  after  apples  once  started  going  into  consurp- 
tion,  a  definite  demnd  was  created  and  continued  throughout  the  shipping 
season. 

The  1930-31  crop  in  France  was  m.ore  than  short.    It  was  alm.ost  a 
complete  failure.    Brokers,  therefore,  were  forced  to  turn  to  Ar.ierica  for 
supplies  and  the  imports  received  in  Prance  during  the  season  just  closed 
established  a  new  record.    Im.porters  for  the  m:Ost  part  enjoyed  a  success- 
ful season.    Despite  the  large  quantities  on  offer  during  certain  weeks, 
holdings  were  cleared  nnd  additional  supplies  brou/rht  in.     Several  direct 
shipm.ents  were  r.ade  to  Prance,  while  large  quontities  were  purchased 
through  Rotterdam,  ^Yntwerp  and  London. 

Dutch  im.porters  did  quite  a  flourishing  business •  with  Poland  dur- 
ing the  season,  despite. the  impedim.ent  of  Polish  import ■  regulations . 
Owing  to  tariff  regulations  and  duties  im.posed  upon  apples  entering  Poland 
packed  or  wrapped  with,  oiled  paper,  apples  are  repacked  in  Holland  after 
rem.oving  the  wrap  or  shredded  paper,  thence  shipped  across  the  border.  This 
season  most  shipmicnts  were  held  up  at  the  border,  the  stated  cause  being^ 
thot  the  apples  cont.oined  arsenic  residue  in  excess  of  the  toler^-nce  Unit. 

American  apples  were  also  shipped  to  Austria,  Czechoslovakia  and 
to  other  countries  in  eastern  pnd  southern  E-arope,  entering  r.any  tnrms  and 
hom.es  for  the  first  tim.e.     Som.e  tim.e  will  be  required  pnd  soric  effort  ex- 
pended in  order  to  create  a  constant  dem.pnd  for  Am.eric-pn  apples.  However, 
it  is  believed  that,  ^ith  the  progress  already  m.ade,  a  definite  place  for 
high-gro.de  American  apples  is  virtually  assured  in  m.any  European  countries. 
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Thorc  is  g'^'^d  reason  to  "believe  thpt  countries  who,  in  cort.^in  years,  have 
a  surplus  of  their  077n  ra^ising,  -Jill  find  it  necessary  to  inport  a  certain 
quoP-tity  of  Ai-erican  apples  in  order  to  satisfy  the  high  class  consu^ner  dc- 
nand.    Importers  in  Hollpnd,  France  and  G-er:iaaiy  r^rc  of  the  opinion  that, 
in  the  future,  they  will  he  called  upon  to  furnish  their  cu.stomers  with 
A-ierican  apples,  regardless  of  local  crop  conditions.     If  this  he  true,  it 
is  inperative  th^t  wc  r-iaintain  our  present  high  hoxcd  standards  and  nake 
,on  honest,  conscientious  effort  to  inprovc  upon  tine  harrel  pack, 

COT.TT..n;siTS  OI-T  GHADIFG.  PACKIlTa  liFP  COFPITIOIT 

Immature  apples 

There  is  little  to  he  said  from,  the  standpoint  of  shipping  imriature 
apples  during  the  season  under  review.    Because  of  climatic  conditions  cjid 
the  British  restrictions  placed  on  shipm.ents,  apples  did  not  begin  arriving 
in  Europe  before  their  proper  season.    Brokers  now  realize  the  had  effect 
which  follows  the  im.portation  of  green,  immature  fruit.    The  shipm.ent  of 
green,  immature  fruit  should  he  discouraged  as  it  is  not  conducive  to  suc- 
cessful m.arlceting.    A  few  shippers  m.ay  benefit  on  one  or  two  shipm-ents,  but 
the  reaction  is  unfavorable  toward  later  shipm.ents  and  to  the  industry  at 
large. 

Low  grade  fruit 

The  shipm.ent  of  low-grade  fruit  to  the  Continent  during  the  greater 
ppxt  of  the  season  was,  no  doubt,  stimulated  by  the  prices  which  were  re- 
turned for  stock  of  this  character.     Growers  and  shippers  cannot  be  blamed 
for  shipxoing  fruit  to  a  miirket  which  will  return  prices  in  excess  of  those 
which  can  be  obtained  elsewhere.    However,  it  must  be  rem.embered  that  con- 
ditions obtaining  in  Continental  Europe  this  past  season  were  of  the  m.ost 
unusual  order  and  provided  a  condition  which  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated 
any  tim.e  soon. 

While  the  restriction  against  the  shii:)m.ent  of  inferior  grades  was 
in  force  in  G-reat  Britain,  supplies  which  ordinarily  find  their  way  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  were  going  to  the  Continent.    Also,  while  English  receivers 
were  re.joicing  over  the  quality  of  the  pack,  brokers  on  the  Continent,  pnr- 
ticularly  in  Gerr-.any,  were  complaining  about  all-'-the  good  apples  going  to 
England,  while  the  poorer  class  of  stock  was  being  shipped  to  then. 

it  is  quite  true  that  brokers  hod  just  cause  for  com.plaint  as  many 
apples  were  inferior.    Eurtherm.ore,  the  prices  returned  this  season  are 
no  criterion  of  what  the  sam.e  grade  will  do  in  a  normal  season. 

Cold  storage 

The  importance  of  holding  apples  in  cold  storage  at  both  point  of 
production  and  in  transit  is  a  factor  v/hich  is  too  frequently  m.inim.ized  by 
both  grower  and  shipper.    A  much  different  story  night  have  been  told  in 
this  report  had  growers  in  certain  sections  realized  the  im.portant  part 
which  cold  storn.ge  plays  in  the  landing  of  their  fruit  on  European  m-arkets 
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in  good,  soimd,  nGrchaJita'^^lo  condition.    Ipor  certain  sections  oiid  under 
special  cmditi'^ns  the  co:'r.nn  st'^rage  nay  suita"bly  r>nsner  the  piirpose  for 
which  it  is  intended.    Por  sections  of  Kc'j  Tori:  and  the  ITnw  Ensland  States, 
\7ho  intend  to  further  their  export  "business,  the  co-non  storage  apppxently 
does  not  answer  the  purx^osc.    As  early  as  Decer^er  apples  fr^n  Hev;  EngloJid 
"began  arrivin,^  ripe,  over-ripe  and  showing  sone  waste  ond  decay  and  with 
"barrels  nattirplly  slack.     Sone  shiionents  were  not  as  had  as  others,  "'ou.t 
talaon  as  a  whole,  the  condition  of  the  fniit  held  in  cannon  stor.age  was  un- 
satisfactory and  of  great  disappointnent  to  the  receiver.     Gerrnan  huyers 
complained  alnost  throughout  the  entire  season  ahout  fruit  arriving  in  poor 
condition.    In  Great  Britain,  fruit  was  frequently  listed  sepo.rately  in  the 
Catalogue  shewing  which  was  carried  under  refrigeration  and  that  which  cane 
ordinary  storage.    Without  exception,  fruit  listed  as  "Deing  refrigerated 
"brought  several  shillings  over  that  descri"bed  as  ordinrury,    Fruit  h-arvested 
and  shipped  during  July,  August,  Scpterher,  Octohcr  a:id  oven  ITovei-.ibGr  is 
suh.jected  to  high  tenperaturcs ,  n^t-^nly  at  p'^int  of  prothiction,  '"iu.t  while 
hoing  Carried  on  "both  rail  a:id  wptcr.    Many  stcnr.crs  arrive  during  the  aut- 
urn  nonths  with  the  tenporatures  in  the  holds  throughon.t  the  voypge  rang- 
ing fron  60  to  80  or  nore  degrees  jTohrenheit.     In  addition  to  the  increased 
price  returned  on  refrigorr.ted  fruit,  one  nust  consider  the  reduction  of 
shrinhage,  the  s-aller  percentage  of  slack  "barrels  nnd  furthornore  the 
favorahle  impression  created  upon  the  "bu-yer. 

Slack  harrcls 

Slack  "barrels  nade  their  usual  appearance  and  wore  su"b,ject  to  the 
custonary  penalty  of  a"bout  48  cents  a  barrel  and  higher.     If  growers  could 
he  nade  to  realize  the  vast  su:-i  which  is  lost  each  year  because  of  this  one 
point  alone,  a  greater  effort  certainly  would  "be  nade  to  correct  this  fault. 
Ordinarily  late  shix^nents  arrive  in  "better  condition  heca.use  of  their  having 
been  reconditioned  or  plugged  upon  being  withdrawn  fr-^n  storage.    Many  bar- 
rels classed  as  shakes  were  discounted  r.mch  heavier,  according  to  the  degree 
of  slac]-Tiess.    Sarly  in  the  season,  it  wa.s  not  unco--on  to  sec  as  nuch  as 
6/-  to  8/-  ($1.44  to  $1,95)  Imocked  off  the  narkct  value.    I\irthernore ,  it 
Was  not  infrequent  to  see  barrels  showing  as  much  as  2  to  3  inches  slack. 
If  growers  could  see  the  condition  of  their  fruit  aftor  being  subjected  to 
tlie  constant  novencnt  in  the  loosely  packed  barrels,  they  would  not  recog- 
nize it  as  being  the  sane  article  vdiich  left  their  imclcing  house  but  a 
short  tine  before. 

Slack  boxes 

Slack  boxes  wore  in  greater  evidence  than  has  been  ^>bgcrved  for  sor.c 
seasons  past.    The  California  pack  was  especially  bad  in  this  respect,  and 
in  several  instances,  buyers  had  good  reason  for  conplaint  and  rejection. 
Boxes  fron  the  Pacific  l>Torthwest  landed  on  the  whole  in  generally  satis- 
factory condition,  although  a  few  conplaint s  were  heard  here  and  there  re- 
garding slaclmoss  of  pack.    Many  shipnents  observed,  altho^-'h  not  "rattlers" 
or  "shakes",  were  flat  and  without  the  cust-^nary  bulge  which  the  trade  has 
learned  to  appreciate  and  expect.     The  boxed  pack  lias  developed  a  splendid 
roxmtation  on  European  narkets  and,  if  this  prcstire  is  to  bo  continued, 
care  nust  be  exercised  to  see  t':at  the  highest  standards  are  fully  min- 
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tained.    Excessive  1:niisin{-  -Jas  nbr.crved  on  late  shipr.cnts,  np.rticularly 
on  larr^c  sizes  and  on,  ^'recn  varieties.    Gorniso.te.d  pads  used  -^n  f^ur  sides 
reduced  ^omisin;-^  to  r  lar^e  extc:.?t  rnd  are  especially  reconncnded  '^n  all 
;^ellov7  apples,  als-i  on  oil  lar^e  sizes  ajid  on  the  r.ore  tender- skinned  red 
varieties.    Delicious.,  Jonatluui,  Ortlcy  and  sinilar  varieties  are  easily 
"oruised  and  shou3.d  he  f^iven  additional  protection. 

Packin..';  opplcs 

In  packing  fruit  for  export,  tightness  of  "oack  is  essential.  Not 
only  a.oes  this  insure  the  purchaser  of  full  weight  but  the  fniit  arrives 
in  rmich  better  condition.    Boxen  should  be  wired  or  strapped,  preferably 
strapped.    Heavy  packs,  those  showing  a  good  bulge,  but  not  so  excessive 
as  to  cause  bruising.  Tire  the  most  popular  prckr.ge.     Gloats  should  be  used 
on  both  tops  a^id  bottoms.    Barrels  should  bo  of  good  clean  stock  properly 
coopered.     Staves  that  are  brittle,  splintered  and  easily  split  are  a  con- 
stant source  of  trouble.    Hoops  should  be  properly  placed  and  securely 
fastened.    Sold,  clear  stencilling  is  an  important  point  and  facilitates 
the  entire  handling  operation.    The  barrel  should  be  neatly  faced  with 
apples  fairly  representative  of  the  contents.    Over-facing  is  deceptive 
end.  should  not  be  tolerated,  but  on  the  other  hond,  plenty  of  care  should 
be  given  to  Laying  the  face  properly,    \7hile  the  box  ojid  the  barrel  con- 
tinue to  be  the  most  popular  pac^lcages,  the  increase  in  the  export  of  ap- 
ples in  bushel  baskets  has  been  romarlcable.     The  degree  of  success  in  the 
future  of  the  basket  as  pji  export  pacl-age  depends  largely  upon  the  growers' 
and  shippers'   selection  of  a  sturdy  type  basket.    The  bp.sket  which  arrived 
in  the  European  m.ar3cets  in  the  best  condition  during  the  past  two  seasons 
hia.s  been  the  straight-sided,  raised-bottom  tub.     The  raised  bottom  prevents 
unnecessary  bruising.     Close  attention  shoi;.ld  be  i^aid  t'^  strapping  and  the 
attaching  of  hooks  t'^  fasten  down  the  covers.    Handles  sh'^ri.ld  be  firmly 
clenched  as  f requontlj'',  when  pulling  the-  hoj'idlcs,  the  ends  protrude  punc- 
turing the  fruit  nnd.  allowing  decay  to  set  in.     The  bushel  basket  m.ade 
good  progress  on  the  Continent  this  ycrw.    Dutch  importers  are  especially 
amendable  to  its  use.    The  large  qumtitios  received  in  Germraiy  and  Jrojico 
were  also  well  received.     If  the  right  pacltcage  is  used  txnd  on  improvem.ent 
niade  in  conditi'^n  '^f  the  fruit  u"pon  arrival,  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  m.ore 
favorably  received  by  the  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Scalded  apples 

Prices  on  barreled  and  basketed  nipples  after  the  first  of  -Lo-nuary 
were  influ.enced  largely  by  condition,  due  partially  to  scald.    The  loss 
which  can  be  attributed  to  this  one  factor  is  difficult  to  estim.ate,  but 
it  will  run  easily  into  m.any  thousands  of  dollars.    The  losses  due  to  scald 
could  have  been  largely  prevented  had  oiled  paper  been  m.ore  generally  used 
in  the  -oacking.    The  initial  cost  of  po.cking  with  shredded  oiled  paper  is 
insignificant  as  compared  with  the  losses  suffered  on  scalded  apples.  Dur- 
ing the  present  season  scalded  apples  were  discounted  from  $1.95  to  $2.92 
per  barrel.     Scald  is  effectively  reduced  tj  the  use  of  li"  pounds  of  shred- 
ded oiled  paper  (not  waxied)  well  distributed  throughout  the  barrel  or  about 
1/3  this  nmotuit  to  the  basket.     Scald  ?.  s  not  much  of  a  problem  in  the  case 
of  boxed  apples  due  to  the  use  of  oiled  wraps.    The  few  scalded  boxed  ap- 
ples noticed  this  season  were  apparently  cxpla-incd  by  the  lov7  oil  content 
of  the  v/raps  used. 
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Scp.ld  seems  to  vary  in  intensity  froni  yenr  to  year,  "but  the  1930-31 
season  will  "be  remembered  as  one  especially  favorable  tovrard  the  development 
of  this  costly  storage  disease.    If  growers  were  <as  well  infonned  and  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  x^cacking  with  shredded  oiled  paper  as  are  the 
buyers,  a  mach  larger  qiiantity  would  he  put  into  use. 

Size  range  in  "barreled  apples 

.  A  'distinct  improvement  was  noted  this  past  season  in  the  sizing  of 
"barreled  apples.    Size  ranges  were  confined  to  narrower  lim.it s,  with  de- 
sired sizes  "being  "better  distrihutod  to  those  m.arkets  v/herc  definite  size 
requirements  arc  m.ost  exacting.    London,  having  r  preference  for  sm.all 
sizes,  received  her  full  quota  this  year,  while  the  Inrxcv  sizes  went  to 
the  Horth  ^f  Englnnd  and  to  the  Continent  of  Europe.     In  m.ost  instances 
the  size  range  was  kept  to  within  one-half  inch  limits,  which  is  a  dcsir- 
a"ble  point  and  one  to  be  encouraged.  -  • 

The  London  m.arkct  prefers  sizes  r.'^nging  in  the  neighborhood  "^f  from 
to  2t  inches.    Liverpool,,  Glasgow  and  Worth  England  hpve  a  prefei-^encc 
for  sizes  averaging  2t  to  2f  inches.     The  Scandinavian  countries  prefer  2a 
to  2^  inches,  while  G-erm.any,  Holland  and.  especially  Ernnce,  lean  tov/ard  the 
larger  sizes.    The  requirem.ents  ^f  Eraiico  are  simdlrr  to  th'^se  'obtaining  on 
m.any  of  our  dom.estic  m.arkets.    In  all  instances  it  is  g-^od  business  t^  make 
the  sizing  as  uniform,  as  possible. 

Spray  residue 

The  question  of  spray  rcsidtie  was  ably  handled  this  seas-^n.    In  view 
of  the  adverse  climuatic  conditions  which  obtained,  in  the  eastern  st.-^tcs 
throughout  the  growing  season,  difficulties  "were  m.ore  '^r  less  anticipated 
but  not  a  single  shipm.ent  containing  arsenical  residue  in  excess  of  the 
t-^lerance  lim.it  was  reported  in  G-reat  Britain  '^r  any  other  country,  except 
•Poland. 

Heavy  spray  residue,  whether  it  actu.ollj'-  consists  '^f  excess  quan- 
tities of  arsenic  or  not,  is  '^b  ioctionablc .     It  certainly  does  not  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  fruit  ^r  enhance  its  sales  value.    Western  growers 
have  made  great  advances  with  respect  to  appearance  of  fruit  and  pack  by 
washing  the  fruit.     Since  barreled  apples  must  compete  with  boxed  and,  as 
total  volum.e  affects  m.arket  conditions  and  price  levels,  growers  of  bo.r- 
reled  apples  might  well  give  heed  to  the  im.proved  appearance  of  their  pack. 
Buyers  are  quiclc  to  recognize  those  packs  which  ore  of  good  appear^jiice  and 
m.ake       effort  to  secure,  them,    "Im.iDorters  likewise  arc  also  caixiouc  to 
handle  the  account  of  th">se  brands  or  m^arks  which  l^ave  the  reputation  of 
m.aking  a  good- appearance , 

Several  cases  -^f  injured  fruit  due  to  washing  were  observed  in  early 
.season  shipm.ents,    Jonathans  were  particularly  affected,  burning  being  quite 
severe  in  the  calyx  end.     Som.e  injury  was  caused  directly  "by  arsenic,  while 
in  other  instances  the  in.jury  was  brought  about  through  washing.  Injury 
was  especiallj/  noticed  in  shipments  ^riginoting  fron  certain  sections  of  the 
Yakimxi  Valley. 
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Shipments  '^f  apples  thr.t  had  hoen  oiled  in  the  process  of  grading 
and  packing  were  in  plentiful  supply  throughout  the  season.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  ohservc  the  contrast  "betTycen  fruit  so  treated  and  that  '^Thich 
is  untreated.  The  general  appearance  of  the  apples  treated  ^^o.s  most  dis- 
appointing. The  fruit  T7as  dull,  lifeless-looking  and- show d  up  ' rx  dis- 
advantage when  placed  "beside  packs  which  were  untreated  and  retained  their 
natural  appearance. 

THE  IMPORTATIO!>T  0?  BAW  APPLES  ORDER  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  1950. 
AITD  ITS  EFFECT  UPOIT  EARLY  SEASOH  SHIPMENTS 

Because  tv/o  or  three  sm.all  shipnents  from  one  district  were  found 
to  contain  larvae  of  the  Apple  Fr^ait  Fly  (Apple  Maggot)  during  the  autumn 
of  1929,  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  '^f  the  pest 
into  th-e  Empire,  enacted  a  law,  since  made  permiinont ,  known  as  the  Impor- 
tation of  Raw  Apples  Order,  1930.    This  law  went  into  effect  July  7  and 
was  continued  through. ITovemlDcr  15.     The  order  restricts  the  entry  "between 
July  7  and  Uovembor  15  of  all-  apples  produced  v/ithin  the  houndorics  of  the 
United  States,  v/hich  fall  helow  the  requirements  of  U.  S.  No.  1  in  harrels 
and  Fancy  Grade  as  packed  in  hoxes.     Shipm.ents  during  the  period  in  which 
the  Order  was  in  force  experienced  a  heavy  falling  off  as  com.parcd  with 
shixjments  of  previous  years  during  the  same  period. 

The  decline  in  shipm.ents' to  Groat  Britain  was  offset  to  a  large  ex- 
tent hy  the  unusual  demand  and  subsequent  heavy  shipm.ents _  to  the  Continent. 
Although  a  few  irregularities  occurred  and  several  shipm.ents  were  held  up 
by  British  authorities  because  of  some  minor  technicality,  the  results,  on 
the  v^holo,  were  vovy  satisfactory  and  growers  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  way  in  which  they  m.et  the  situation.    A  few  attem^pts  were  mxide  by  un- 
scrupulous buyers  or  shippers  to  ioopardizo  the  whole  industry  by  attempt- 
ing to  enter  low  grade  apples. 

The  character  of  both  boxed  and  barreled  apples  received  in  the 
United  Kingdon  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  Order  is  deserving  '^f  com- 
m.cndation.    In  fact,  shipm.ents  on  the  whole  were  so  good  that  m.any  brokers 
were  heard  to  rem.ark  thot  they  would  lilm  to  see  the  restriction  of  lower 
grades  continued  throughout  the  season. 

Officials  of  the  Ministry,  although  very  conscientious  in  the  per- 
forr-cOTLce  of  their  duties,  were  very  fair  and  tolerant  in  their  views  and 
treatm.ent  of  special  cases.     Several  shipments  cam.e  fonvard  without  grade 
desi.gnation,  only  to  be  released  after  an  inspection  had  been  m.ade  and  the 
contents  proved  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  requirem.ents  of  one  of  the 
perm.itted  grades.    The  Order  was  carried  out  v/ith  all  seriousness  and  in- 
spectors were  warned  to  maintain  a  strict  watch  and  to  so£  th-d  all  ship- 
ments were  in  true  accordance  with  the  law.     It  is  nccessai-y  th-t  the  ship- 
ments must  conform,  to  the  mxinifest,  otherwise  the  entire  lot  nay  be  held  up. 
For  instance,  if  a  bill  of  lading  calls  for  160  barrels  pnd  the  consign.m.ent 
actually  consists  of  180  barrels,  the  entire  shipment  m.ay  be  held  up  until 
Em  inspection  con  be  mxide  of  the  20  barrels  to  see  that  the  contents  -com^e 
up  to  the  requirem.ents  of  the  perm.itted  grade. 
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A  fc\-  difficulties  vietc  oncTiorLterod  r.iinf;  to  failure  of  growers  to 
state  on  the  container  the  corntry  of  orif'^in.    Accotding  to  the  Merchandise 
Mojrks  Act,  all  shipnents  entering  Great  Britain  fron  forci.gn  countries  rust 
shou  plainly  the  country  from  vrhich  the  produce  originated.    This  is  quite 
generally  liiov/n  and,  for  the  nost  part,  carried  out,  hut  occo,sionally  a 
fe'^  unraarls;!  pac!'^o.ges  get  "by  and  cruso  trouhlc. 

STAITD..mDl7.IITG  GRADES.  x\ITD  CLi'iSSIFICAgiOIT  OF  APPLES  UiTDER  GBADES 

Th{;  receipts  of  apples  in  Great -Britain  during  the  period  in  -.Thich 
the  Importation  Order  was  in  force  denonstrrited  the  value  of  standardized 
grades.     it  T7as  refreshing  to  see  ';7hat  could  "be  accomplished  in  the  vay  of 
confomiaig  to  stfindards  in  case  of  necessity.    Furthermore,  it  was  a  .joy  to 
see  thc^vay  in  which  handling  was  facilitated  and  trading  accentuated.  The 
Unclassj.f  icd  pack  "being  ahsent,  huj'-ers  were  not  operating' in  the  dark, 
Wlien^lvTo.  1»  s  wore  ptirchased  and  delivered,  the-huyer  was  almost  certain  of 
gettin^^what  he  h ought.    A  few  lots  were,  of  course,  ohservcd,  the  grade  of 
which  iMight  he  questioned,  hut  on  the  whole,  it  can  he '  said  that  shipments 
were  well  up 'to  standard. 

With  the  re-entry  of  ITew  England  into  the  export  deal,  designating 
grades  hy  A^s,  B«  s  and  X' s  was  again  revived.     It  would  he  much  easier  for 
all  concernod  were  it  possihle  for  all  barreled  states  to  adopt  uniform 
standards  an 1  use  the  same  grade  designations.    Hew  York  shipments  received 
were  cased  on  U.  S.  grados  and  much  favorahle  comment  was  hoard  hecause  of 
it.     Im^portors  frequently  ask  what  grade  Massachusetts  A.  or  B.  is  compar- 
able to  Pjid  iiavG  expressed  them.selves  as  favoring  a  uniform  set  of  stand- 
ards for  all  sections. 

Boxed  apples  are  in  a  class  hy  them.selvGS  when  it  corfes  to  stand- 
ardization of  pack.    Frequently  shipm.ents  are  sold  without  sample,  receiv- 
ers simply  quoting  them  on  a  basis  of  brand,  grade  and  size.     In  two  or 
three ^  instances  an  entire  cargo  v/as  sold  in  Rotterdam  without  sample  owing 
to  ship  being  too  late  to  discharge  its  cargo  in  time  for  the  auction  sale. 
In  such  cases,  sales  were  subject  to  fruit  being  in  so-JUid  condition.  The 
confidence  which  has  been  established  in  boxed  grades  l.as  permitted  this 
situation  to  develop.     It  is  aji  exceptional  case  when  barreled  apples  arc 
sold  in  this  way.    ;?ith  certain  wcll-loiown  ra;irks,  it  may  happen  frequently, 
but  not  in  dealing  with  barrolod  apples  as  a  class. 

The  Unclassified  pack  was  not  indulged  in  to  the  sam.e  extent  as  that 
of^a  year  ago.  much  to  the  delight  and  satisfaction  of  those  concerned.  De- 
spite tine  di:?fiouJ.ties  encountered  at  the  tir.e  of  packing  because  of  adverse 
g-rov/ing^c^n j.l';,i;).:s,  growers  classified  their  fruit  m.ore  extensively  than 
ever  before,    C'-;id)ination  and  Utility  grades  wore  observed  all  during  the 
snipping  r.c.a;i->n.    The  U.  S-  Fancy  grade  was  seldom.,  if  ever  used,  although 
m^any  U.  3,  jTo„  1  packs  observed  would  ha.ve  passed  U.  S.  Fancy  grade  require- 
ments withoab  question.    Honest  packing  .-^d  intelligent  separation  of  fruit 
into  proper  grados  has  nof  yet  worked  a  hardship  on  any  individual  or  sec- 
tion.    The  difficulty  with  our  present  system  of  distribution  and  m.arketing 
is  not  in  selling  good  frait-,  but  in  getting  satisfactory  prices  for  inferior 
grades  which  frequently  predominate. 


TR/iHSPORTIHG  FRUIT  FROM  AIISRICM  TO  FUROPEAIT  PORTS 


One  of  the  greatest  problems  confronting  the  fruit  industry  to-day 
is  that  of  adequate  ocean  transportation.    Claims  running  into  thousands 
of  dollars  each  year  are  filed  against  steojnship  companies,  hut  an  atti- 
tude of  indifference  prevails  rnd  little  or  nothing  is  done.    It  is  a  pity 
that  more  shippers  are  not  afforded  the  privilege  of  seeing  their  s"hip- 
ments  as  they  arrive  at  point  of  destination.    Frequently  they  would  hardly 
"believe  it  ^v^^pt'^^f'  same  parcel  uhich  left  their  packing  house  a  few  weeks 
previous.    When  a/cojrgo,  consisting  of.  a  wide  selection  of  varieties  and 
grades,  produced  at  widely  separated  points  lands  in  had  condition  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  fruit  is  at  fault.     Cargoes  of  fruit  have  been  ob- 
served, the  condition  of  which  was  about  equally  as  bad  one  variety  with 
smother  -  pnrt  of  the  fruit  being  produced  in  different  sections  of  the 
Yakima  and  Wenatchee  Valleys. 

COmiETTS  PIT  FRUIT  COMPSTITIOH  IN  EUROPEAN  FJ'JIKETS 

The  rcm.ark:  that  London  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  fruit  market  in  the 
world  is  not  overstated.     In  fact,  European  markets,  as  a  whole,  offer  per- 
haps the^ greatest  variety  and  broadest  selection  of  fresh  fruits  of  any 
country  in  the  world.    Along  with  increased  production  and  the  development 
of  new  fruit  districts  in  various  countries,  shippers  apparently  regard 
Earope  as  being  the  logical  outlet  for  the  disposition  of  their  surplus. 
Volume  and  variety  of  supplies  to  reach  Europe  are  on  the  increase  and 
many  sections  of  the  world,  far  rem.oved  from  European  ports,  are  shipping 
supiJlics^to  add  to  those  already  sujjplied  locally  or  by  nearby  countries. 
Comioetition  betv7een  countries  is  by  no  moans  growing  less  and  each  season 
one  finds  som.e  new    variety  or  fruit  which  was  not  in  evidence  the  season 
before.    Despite  the  tendency  of  various  European  countries  to  encourage 
local  production  to  the  point  of  supplying  hom.e  needs,  other  countries, 
too,  are  making  notable  advance,  hoping  to  derive  their  share  of  the 
European  business.    Competition  is  not  confined  to  the  apple,  fruits  of 
all  kinds  and  from  all  sections  being  freely  offered.    During  the  fall 
months,  in  addition  to  liberal  supplies  of  apples,  European  markets  were 
roceiving  quantities  of  pears,  plums,  rgrapcs,  oranges,  grapefruit,  etc. 
Daring  the  winter  m.onths  the  markets,  especially '  those  of  the  United  King- 
dom, were  generously  supplied  with  apples,  pears,  oranges,  ,;^apefruit, 
pineapples,  bananas,  peaches,  plum.s,  apricots,  grapes  and  r.any  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  fruits. 

The  Au.stralian-New  Zealand  and  Ar.crican  seasons  overlap.  While 
the  first  arrivals  (fall  varieties)  of  Am.erican  apples  cnme  on  the  rxirket, 
orokers  were  still  busy  trying  to  m.ove  Australian  apples,  which  were  in 
generous  supply  and  in  not  too  satisfactory  a  condition.     The  Australian 
deal  lasted  fully  a  m.onth  longer  than  usual  and  much  longer  than  the  con- 
dition and  keeping  quality  of  the  fruit  justified. 

English  cooking  apples  were  fairly  abundant  up  till  Christm.as,  de- 
spite the  quantities  which  were  exported  to  the  Continent.    During  the 
early  autumn  months,  plum.s  and  fresh  prunes  from  Idaho  and  Canada  were  in 
evidence  along  with  supplies  from  England,  which  were  plentiful.  Idaho 
pluins  were  arriving  on  the  m.arkDts  as  late  as  Uovem.ber.    Oran..gcs  from  South 
Africa  and  Brazil  were  abundant  throughout  the  fn.ll.     The  Brazilian  orange 
is  rapidly  grovrin-T  in  Domlaritv. 
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.   With-. the  approach  of  the  Christr.ias  season  deciduous  fruits  iron 
South  Africa  made  their  appearance.    Althour^h  total  quantities  ucrc  n'^t  u-p 
to  those  of  the  previous  season,  total  receipts  neve  hy  no  neons  insi^rni- 
ficant.    Pluns,'  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines  oiid  t-^rcnadillas  were  crrin<z 
the  first  to  airrive  and,  as  the  season  advanced,  quantities  increased, 
until  aggregate  shipnents  in  Fehruary  totalled  hct^een  150,000  and  200,000 
packages  per  week.  .  Large  quantities  of  grapes  nadc  their  appeo.ranf  c  in 
late  Jonuary  r>M  co'ntinucd  through  April.     The  condition  in  which  these 
D.ost  highly  perishahlo  fruits  landed  was  nothing  short  of  ini\rvolous.  For- 
thcrnore,  the  quantities  handled,  the  re.-gularity  and  frequency  of  sailings 
and  the  whole  nannor  of  hanciling  have  hcen  worked  out  t-^  a  high  state  of 
perfection.    The  quality  and  appearance  of  all  South  African  fruit  is 
splendid.     Q-reat  care  is  exercised  in  the  grading,  sizing  and  pac!!ring,  and 
the  n^anner  in  which  it  is  displpycd  in  retail  shops  would  please  any  fruit 
grower.    Apples  fron  South  Africa  did  not  arrive  until  March  and,  even  then, 
quaiititics  were  never- hcavj'-, 

Russian  apples  offered  no  conpetition  on  any  I^iropeon  narket  duri:i('5 
the  season.    Early  reports  regarding  the  size  of  the  Russian  crop  were  very 
conflicting.     In  Scptenbor  it  was  reported  that  large  quantities  would  he 
availahle  on  continental  narkcts,  450,000  hoxes  having  he on  proportioned 
for  the  Harhurg  narket  alone.'  As  the  season  advanced,  reports,  predictions 
and  runors  failed  to  naterializc.    A  few  shipnents  were  offered  in  Scandi- 
navia, contr'^llod  hy  the  Russian  Legation,  who  set  such  a  high  selling 
price  that  thoy  did  not  cone  into  conpetition  with  the  Anericpji  apple. 

That  conditions  ohtaining  in  Europe  lo.st  season  "were  most  ahnormal 
cannot  he  overemphasized.     Europe  once  more  provided  a  m.arltEt  for  the  sur- 
plus supplies  of  the  American  apple  and  pear  industry.    Because  of .the 
strong  demand  existing  at  almost  all  times,  it  shoiild  not  he  assumed  thot 
it  Was  due  to  the  increased  popularity  of  our  fruits,  or  that  the  European 
was  eating  fruit  of  Am.erican  origin  in  preference  to  his  own. 

Due  to  the  conditions  described  nnd  "bocausc  of  the  fact  that  j\meri- 
coji  apples  were  marketed  in  places  hitherto  unknown,  it  is  hclicvcd  that  a 
ccrto.in  domxind  has  been  created  which  will  bo  continued  and  perhaps  slowly 
increased,  but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  a  repetition  of  last  season's  un- 
usual demand  is  likely  to  occur  very  often,    /imerican-  producers  Piid  ship- 
pers, with  a  view  to  f-^rwarding  fruit  to  Europe,  should  be  over  mAndful  of 
the  true  position  of  this  coimtry  and  regard  the  possibilities  from  the 
standpoint  of  on  average  season,  not  an  abnormal  one. 

COMPSTITIOIT  OF  FRUITS  IN  EUROPE  BY  SEASOU  /JTD  COUITTRY  OE  0RI5IK 

APPLES ;    United  States  August-May 

Canada  September-March 

Australasia  April-July 

England  July-March 

Continent  Scptembor-Dcccmbor 

Russia  September-February 

South  Africa  April-Juno 

South  Am.erica  April-July 
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PjSARS: 


GBAPES 


United  States 

July-April 

South  Africa 

March-May 

Australasia 

March -June 

Argentina 

March-June 

P. 'Mil"  1  Ti r>'^ '^   of  "'•^iTonp 

.Tu  1 V— T\T  o  V  T^h  e  r 

Cajiada 

Augus  t -U  ^ vcmhe  r 

England 

Jul  y-U  0  V  cmh  e  r 

Spain  (Almcria) 

Augus t -Dec e mh e r 

Portugal  (Lisbon) 

August -October 

South  Africa 

Pehruary-May 

ArtTcntina, 

Pohruary-May 

Continental  Europe 

An^v.  s  t  -  o  c  e  mb  c  r 

TV,  c-l  nTK^    (  PViTn:-^, oT    T  ^1  ttiHc;  1 

J-ili^JL  t  LiiLL     ^  wl  iclX  Li.i>.v -L     X  O  J.  i  uiU.o  J 

9<^Tit  prrb  "T— TTovrrrbor 

England  (hoth'~use) 

All  jiear 

United  States 

Oct  obc  r- Janur  ry 

;  Spain 

Sept  onb  o  r-May 

Italy 

October-March 

South  Africa 

Mpy-Oct'^ber 

South  America 

May-October 

Jaffa 

IT  o  V  emb  e  r-Apr  i  1 

Ci^'prus 

Septenbcr-Hivcnber 

Australia 

June-Sept cnber 

Algeria 

January-March 

United  States 

March-October 

GRAPEPRUIT: 


Pm!S 


Porto  Rico 
United  States 
Jaffa 

South  Africa 
South  Ancrica 
Ciiba 
Jamaica 

England 

Continental  Europe 
South  Africa 
United  States 
Canada 


Augus t  -ITovonb e r  Mar ch- June 

Jul5^-Septeniber(  bulk)  Imov  .-Mar , 

November-March 

M  September 

July-October 

0  c  t  ob  c  r  -  De  c  e  mb  r  r  Ap  r  i  1  -  J  ul  j'- 
Sept  cm.be  r-N'^vembcr 

Augus  t -0  c  t  ob  c  r 
july_0  ct'ibcr 
J  anua  r  y-Ap  r  i  1 
July-October 
Augus  t - S  ept  cmbcs 


COMO^TS  OU  VARIETir^S 

The  Delicious  made  additiona,l  headway  during  the  soa.son  and,  since 
it  is  bccom.ing  m.ore  widely  and  favorably  known,  is  comjnanding  better  val- 
ues.    Som.e  excellent  Delicious,  both  in  boxes  and  barrels,  were  observed 
at  different  tim.es.    On  the  whole,  they  landed  in  a.  good  state  of  ripeness, 
being  firm,  but  not  full  ripe.    Several  tim.es  the  Liverpool  auction  paid 
m.ore  for  it  than  for  any  other  variety  on  offer.    The  Golden  Delicious  is 
not  laiown  anr'  the  barreled  offerings  consisted  Irrgclj''  ^f  the  lower  grades. 
A  shipm.cnt  in  boxes  from.  Oregon  created  considerable  interest  in  Germany. 
The  Golden  Delicious  should  do  well  on  the  Hamburg  m:artet. 
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A  few  excellent  parcels  of  G-reenings  were  o"bserved  during  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring  months,  hut,  owing  to  scald,  most  shipments  were 
disappointing.    The  Greening  is  a  variety  well  liked  in  Great  Britain,  hut 
owing  to  its  nature,,  it  m.ust  he  carefully  handled  and  packed  in  order  to 
reduce  hruising  to  a  m.inimum.. 

Baldwins  were  in  lihcral  supply  on  all  European  markets,  especially 
during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  m.onths.    Condition,  for  the  most 
part  was  poor,  the  fruit  heing  over-ripe  with  waste  showing  in  a  large  per- 
centage of  shipm.ents.    Much  of  the  fruit  was  dull-looking  and  late  shipments 
were  shrivelled  pnd  hadly  hruised.     The  variety  is  generally  liked,  hut  if 
it  is  to  corapcte  successfully  with  other  varieties,  it  is  essential  thnt 
more  attention  he  given  to  packing  and  condition. 

The  popularity  of  the  Jonathan  continues  in  all  European  markets. 
As  long  as  this  variety  arrives  in  good  condition,  there  is  nothing  to  sup- 
plant it.    Jonathans  are  especially  favored  in  m.arkets  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  in  G-ermany. 

The  Winesap  is  well  Icnown  in  all  European  markets.    Boxed  Winesaps 
v/ere  superior  over  those  of  the  previous  season  and  were  m.oved  quite  readily 
in  competition  with  ITewtowns  and  other  varieties  arriving  in  com.petition. 
Some  heautifal  packs  of  hoxed  Winesaps  were  ohserved  throughout  the  season, 
color  and  finish  heing  especially  good. 

The  Newtown  from,  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Alhcm.arle  Pippin  from. 
Virginia  had  a  good  season.    Su-)-:Dlies  were  plentiful  and,  although  prices 
were  not  as  high  as  som.e  years,  they  can  he  considered  as  satisfactory  when 
volum.e,  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit  are  taken  into  consideration.  Cali- 
fornia ITewtowns  showed  wide  variation.     Some  m.arks  were  especially  good, 
while  others  were  equally  poor.     Slack  packs  were  instrumental  in  holding 
down  prices  in  m.any  instajiccs  and  were  the  cause  of  m.any  rejections.  Alhe- 
m.arles  were  small  in  size,  in  fact,  too  sm^ll  to  satisfy  m.arket  requirem.ents . 
Som.e  heautiful  hasket  packs  arrived  during  March,  which  were  of  special 
m.erit  and  which  sold  favorahly  along  with  host  hox  packs.     In  Germ.any  early 
arrivals  of  Hewtowns  were  too  green  in  color  to  satisfy  trade  requirements. 
In  England  huyers  prefer  Uewtowns  "being  on  the  green  side,  hut  in  G-erm.ony 
they  do  not  m.ove  satisfactorily  until  after  they  hegin  to  take  on  some  color. 

The  York  Im.perial  was  in  rather  short  supply  throughout  the  season 
and  dem.and  often  exceeded  supply,  particularly  after  January.     Sizes  ran 
rather  sm.all,  while  many  offerings  were  short  on  color,    Pcnnsjdvania  Yorks 
were  in  greater  ahundance  than  usual  and  some  excellent  packs  were  ohserved. 
The  York  is  one  of  the  most  popular  varieties  on  most  European  markets.  It 
is  used  extensively  for  hoth  cooking  and  dessert  purposes.     It  is  leiown  as 
a  red  variety,  consequently  the  chief  criticism  of  the  York  has  hecn  in  con- 
nection with  color. 

TRADE  ABUSES 

Com.plaints  from,  the  European  fruit  trade,  regarding  unsatisfactory 
transactions,  were  less  mim.crous  than  in  form.er  years.    Som.e  com.plaints 
were  heard,  of  course,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  a  season  could  pass  with- 
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out  Gome  criticis::!.  Some-  of  the.  prate sts.  made  were  justif ia"blc ,  others  wore 
not.  Martet  conditions  have,  a.lo.t  t,o  do"  with  coniilaints,  hut  it  is  not  fair 
to  attrihutc  all  complaints  to  narhc't  conditions. 

Failure' to  fullfil' contracts  iras  rcdiicod  to  a  large  extent.  Many 
importers  were  •  disappointed  at' •tir.ies' because  their  representatives  cotild  not 
furnish  then  with  norc  apples  of  definite'  5izc  and  grade  requ.irenents .  Brok- 
ers sometimes  for.^et  that  apples  arc '  not  m^jiuf  actured  and  that  we  must  ac- 
cept them,  as  they  com.e. 

Shippers  in  both  barrel  oiid  box  districts  arc  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  progress  m.adc  in  eliminating  certain  mi  sunders  tidings  which  have 
been  so  common  in  the  ppst.    Over-facing  of  barrels  was  less  comm.on  than 
usual  nnd  m.nny  members  of  the  trade  commented  on  this  point. 

The  export  business  being  so  vital  to  the  American  iiidustry,  it  is 
deserving  of  the  best  understanding  possible  between  shipper  and  receiver. 
Intercourse  between  ship]>or  and  receiver  is  becom.ing  m.ore  comm.on  and  is  re- 
sulting in  m.ore  satisf  rot'^ry  relntions.     Shippers  who  have,  visited  IJuro- 
pean  ma.rhcts,  usually  return  with  a  much  better  understanding  of  what  is 
wanted  and  './hat  is  essential  t^v/ards  m.al<:ing  for  increased  and  stronger  re- 
lationships between  the  countries.    Many  shippers  arc  contemplating  a  visit 
to  Earope  during  the  coming  m.onths  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  their 
representatives  and  to  negotiote  for  next  season's  business.    Likewise  m.any 
Uiropean  receivers  will  visit  Amicrica  during  the  summer  months  better  to 
acquaint  thcm.sclvos  with  conditions  obtaining  in  the  various  producing  areas. 
The  result  of  these  trips  c-'ji  only  be  good.     They  should  be  .encouraged  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

More  pears  wore  exported  this  season  thpn  in  any  previous  year. 
Total  exports  amounted  to  2,590»000  bushels  as  against  1,189,000  bushels 
last  season  and  1,593,000  bushels  in  1928-29,  the  form.er  banner  year.  The 
bulk  of  the  exports  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada  as  usual.  The 
form.er  country  took  51.2  per  cent  of  the  exports  and  the  latter  22^4  per 
cent.    Considerable  quantities  were  also  exported  this  j'-e.-^r  to  the  Nether- 
lands, Gcrm.any  and  Sweden.    Ordinaril.}'-  Continent'\l  Ih^ropco.n  countries  arc 
sm.all  im.porters  ,of  United  Sto.tes  pears  but  the  sriall  pear  crop  in  those 
countries  coupled  with  the  large  Ai^.ericrm  crop  paved  the  way  for  la.rger 
talcings  this  year.    Exports  to  Latin  Am.erican  countries  chiefly  Brazil,' 
Argentina  and  Ci^.ba  were  som.cwhat  sm.aller  this  season  on  account  of  the 
sm.aller  Brazilian  im.x)orts  but  in  ordinai^y  years  these  countries  offer  a 
better  m.ar!tct  than  Continental  Eiirope. 

Th.e  1930-31  pear  crop  was  the  largest  on  record  am:ounting  to  about 
27,500,000  bushels  as  com.parcd  with  22,063,000  bushels  in  19^.9-30  and  the 
five-year  average  1925-26  to  1929-30  of  22,123,000  bushels.    The  average 
production  in  the  five  years  1913-14  to  1917-18  was  11,713,000  bushels. 
The  total  exports  this  season  of  2,599,000  bushels  am.ounted  to  9.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  pear  crop.    The  following  tabulation  gives  the  per  cent  of  the 
•crop  exported,  in  the  last  five  years. to  the  United  Kingdopi  and  Canada  and 
the  total. 
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\J    }  \J.X.  X  \j  A. 

1925-27 

'  1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30  * 

1930-31 

United  Kin/jdom 

2.7 

2.0 

2.8 

1.9 

4.8 

Cnnada. 

2.1 

2.3  ; 

2.6 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

1.0  : 

1.2 

1.5 

2.5 

5.9  : 

5.3  : 

6.6  ! 

5.4  : 

9.4 

Ordinarily  about  91  por  cent  of  the  pears  exported  move  out  in  the 
period  July  to  Dccenhcr  with  October  usually  the  heaviest  month.    This  sea- 
son, however,  exports  were'  heavy  from  August  through  Deccinber.    The  an'^'unt 
exported  after  December  amounted  to  13  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  aver- 
age of  9  per  cent.     The  bulk  of  the  late  shipments  went  to  Europe. 

The  condition  of  pears  wh,s  not  altogether  satisfactory.     Some  marks 
were  very  good,  while  others  were  disappointing.    Pears,  shipped  during  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  months  in  ordinary  st'^wage,  landed  in  varying  stages 
of .  condition.    Large  qur-ititics  of  ipears  from.  New  York  State  were  shipped 
ordinary  stowage,  which  should  have  traveled  under  refrigeration.  During 
October  waste  and  over-ripe  fruit  was  a  comm.on ' occurrence  because  shippers 
failed  to  ship  under  refrigeration.    The  difference  in  selling  price  between 
comm.on  stowage  and  ref rigern.tion  was  far  greater  than  the  added  cost  of  ref- 
rigeration.   During  one  week  in  October,  pears  out  of  comm.on  stowage  sold 
for  from  6/-  to  18/6  ($1.44  to  $4.50)  per  barrel  as  against  22/-  to  35/- 
($5.35  to  $8.52)  for  those  ex-refrigeration.    All  pears  should  be  shipped 
refrigeration,  the  protection  and  insurance  afforded  being  well  worth  the 
additional  cost. 

The  demand  for  Kieffers  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  was  ex- 
traordinary.   Shipments  consigned  to  London  were  frequently  sold  to  Conti- 
nental buyers  who  reshipped  and  sold  them  on  their  own  marlcets  at  a  good 
profit.     Despite  liberal  quantities  on  offer,  the  demand  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  season  rem.ained  steady.    Kieffers,  which  sold  from  35/- 
to  40/-  ($8.52  to  $9.73)  per  barrel  in  London,  made  from  50/-  to  55/-  ($12.17 
to  $13.37)  per  barrel  in  France. 

Bartletts,  with  the  exception  of  late  shipm.ents,  were  in  good  con- 
dition.    The  Bartlett  is  a  very  popular  variety  in  Europe. and,  when  con- 
dition is  satisfactory,  is  always  in  demand.    The  I7illiams  (Bartlett)  from 
South  Africa,  which  affords  considerable  competition  with  late  United  States 
pears,  although  of  fine  appearance,  lacks  eating  quality. 

Hardys  during  their  season  arrived  in  good  condition  and  were  of  ex- 
cellent quality.    Late  shipments,  however,  developed  a  condition  which  re- 
sem.bled  water  core.    The  condition  appeared  to  hrve  been  worse  shortly  after 
its  rem.ovnl  from  cold  storage.    Upon  being  allowed  to  stpnd  in  the  open  a< 
few  days,  the  vmtery  spots  senmed  to  disappear  or  fade  oway.    The  condition 
referred  to  was  observed  upon  several  occasions. 

The  Cornice  is  a  variety  well  liked  in  Europe  and  very  much  in  dem.andl 
It  seem.ed  to  m.eot  trade  requirements  in  evorj'-  respect.    The  grading  of  Com.ice, 
particularly  from  the  Rogue  River  district,  was  disappointing — few- shipments 
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from  this  district.  "bGing  of  real  high-class  quality.     The  fruit  was  marked 
with  "blemishes  occasioned  "by  leaf  or  limh  ruh.    Occasional  lots  ohserved, 
marked  as  Extra  Fancy,  failed  to  reveal  a  sin^rle  specimen  which  did  not 
show  a  "blem.ish  of  som.e  sort.    California  Comice  marked  as  Yoncy  was  invari- 
ahly  superior  to  ;the  "OregorL  Extra  Fancy,  as  regards  "blemishes  and  grade  de- 
fects. .  ' 

The  Anjou'is  another  variety  hearing  a  good  reputation  in  Europe. 
Shipments,  on  the  whole,  v;ere  good  and  many  on.tstanding  marks  .were  observed. 

The  conditioh'of  Winter 'Nelis  was 'disappointing.    :Late  shipm.ents 
showed  heavy  decay  in  m.any  instances.-    Several  shipments  to  arrive  during 
Fehru.ary  and  March,  accompanied  hy  an  excellent  certificate,  v/ere  received 
in  depiorahle  condition. 

The  outturn  of  some -pear  shipments  _  caused  a  heavy  loss  and  m.any  im.- 
porters  assert  that  the  handling  of  A.^.erican  pears  is  entirely  too  specu- 
lative and  will  not  continue  in  that  -line.     Every  effort  should  he  made  hy 
shippers  to  insure  that  their  peers  arrive  in  good  condition. 

During  the  late  rrintier  and  early  spring  m.onths  the  supply  of  pears 
exceeded  demand.    Shipm^ents  from.  Am.crica  and  South  Africa  'were  heavy  and, 
with  additional  shipm.ents  com.ing  in  from.  Argentina  and  Australasia,  sup- 
plies were  in  excess  of  m.arkot  requirements.    Values  depreciated  toward 
the  close  and  a  slUi-rgish  m.arket  ruled. 


FEESH  PEARS:    Exports  from  the  United  States  hy  countries, 
July  to  June,  1925-26  -  1930-31 


Country 

:  192.5-25 

:  1926-27 

:  1927-28 

:  1928-29 

:  1929-30 

:  1930-31  a 

:  Bushels 

:  Bushels 

:  Bushels 

:  Bushels 

:  Bushels 

:  Bushels 

United  Kingdom. 

•  576,412 

■  675,765 

'  365,233 

•  671,162 

•  427,348 

•1,326,568 

Cana.da. . ,  

503,603 

•  533,702 

425,354 

•  623,769 

447,534 

578,858 

ITetherlands. . . , 

5,652 

20,816. 

10,136 

20,955 

15,984 

188,704 

Germany. 

973. 

2,594: 

11.621. 

23,405: 

127,293 

Sweden  ; 

1,442: 

1,760: 

3,363: 

24,914: 

18,913: 

61,071 

Brazil  : 

87,896: 

78,449; 

66,703: 

106,455: 

106,398: 

91,396 

Argent  ina  ; 

29,447: 

41,706: 

36,010: 

52,904: 

56,811: 

64,239 

Cuba. 

39,254:: 

40,293: 

38,920: 

34,206: 

25,255: 

23,352 

Mexico  : 

12,380: 

10,325: 

13,234: 

17,305: 

15,917: 

15,444 

Others  : 

13,063: 

15,842: 

18,759: 

27,584: 

46.396: 

112,871 

Total  : 

1,369,276: 

1,420,560: 

981,813: 

1,593,156; 

1,189,099; 

2,589,805 

Compiled  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from,  official  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.    Converted  from.  1,000  pounds  at 
52  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
aj  Prelim.inary. 
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PEARS:    Prod'action  in  principal  st.-^.tes  and  the  total  United 
States  production  1925-25  to  1930-31 


State 


California. 
Washington. 
Oregon. . . . , 
Colorado . . . 
lTeT7  York. . . 
llcvj  Jersey. 
Fenns.ylvani 
Illinois , . , 
Michigan . . . 
Missouri . . , 

Others  

Total. . . . 


1925-26 

1,000 

"bushels 

7,542 
2,300 
1,500 
510 
3,045 
512 
4G8 
540 
450 
342 
3,511 


20,720 


1  OOP,  OD 

A.Z/OKJ-'O  X 

1,000 

:  1,0^0 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

"bushels 

:  "bushels 

:  "bushels 

:  "bushels 

;  "bushels 

8,625 

:        7 , 542 

;  9,355 

:  7,917 

:a/  11,333 

3,220 

:       1 , 670 

:  3,700 

!        3 , 400 

:  4,500 

2,100 

:  1,900 

2.700 

2,750 

:  3,200 

loO 

oou 

1  '71. 

2,088' 

1,872' 

1,800' 

1,152 

3,168 

OOO 

/I  D  Q 
'xOO 

748; 

400: 

620: 

272: 

620 

818: 

312: 

540: 

711: 

315 

889: 

702: 

819: 

468: 

805 

473: 

270: 

171: 

445: 

177 

5,079: 

2,805: 

3,820: 

3,960: 

2,798 

25,249: 

18,373: 

24,212: 

22,063: 

a/  27,577 

Yearhook  of  Agriculture. 

a/  Includes  1,292,000  "bushels  not  harvested  on  account  of  market  conditions. 


PLmiS 

The  United  Kingdom  takes  most  of  the  United  States  ptos  exported  to 
Europe.     In  1930  the  talrings  hy  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  4,145,000 
pounds  or  9.5  per  cent  of  the  total  United  Kingdom  plum  im:ports  of  43,583,000 
pounds.     In  the  five-year  period  1925-1929  the  United  Kingdom  imported  on  an 
•average  -3,294,000  pounds  of  plums  from  the  United  States  against  a  total  aver- 
age import  of  55,561,000'.  pounds.     The  pl\ira  crop  in  Enirland  and  v7ales  in  1930 
was  one  of  the  largest  oh  record  amounting  to ' 272,000,000  pounds  compared 
with- a  five  year  average"  1925-1929- of  118,000,000  pounds. 

•Prices  for  Am.eric^ui  plum.s  were  not  as  high  as  those  o"btaining  the 
year ;hef ore,  when  the  British  crop  was  ahout  half  that  of -1930  hut  values  on 
the  whole  were  •  satisfactory.    The  slower  inquiry  for  pliiAs  was  not  attri"b- 
uted.to  condition,  which  was  quite  satisfactory,  but  to  the  quantity  on  of- 
fer throughout 'the -seas oh.     Idaho  plums  arrived  in  splendid 'condition  and 
were ravailahle  until  Hovcmher  1.     '       ■  "  "  ' 

^.  'Shipments  to  Sweden  arrived  in  satisfactory  condition  and  were  well 
received  hy  the  trade.  There  is  a  possihility  of  extoriding  the  plum,  busi- 
ness In  Scandinavia.  •  .  • 

Shipm.ents  from  Canada  were  in  competition  with' those  from  Idaho,  "but 
tnc  condition  of  the  Canadian  fruit  was,  on  the  whole,  disappointing. 

The  British  mj^.rket  offers  a  good  outlet  for  plums  in  m.ost  years  dur- 
ing Scpten"ber  and  0cto"bcr.    The  outcom.e  of  earlier  shipments  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  size  and  condition  of  local-grown  crops.    VHien  the  English 
crop  is  large,  it  will  not  pay  to  ship  sm.all  sizes  as  competition  is  too 
keen  and  returns  arc  likely  to  "Be  disappointing. 
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The  four-taBkot  crate  is  a  popular  package  aiid  the  Anericmi  stylo  of 
packing  seems  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trnde.    More  care  should  he 
given  to  the  lidding  to  avoid  cutting  mid  crushing  the  fruit.    The  use  of 
collars  affords  a  great  protection  against  cutting. 

By  exercising  every  care  in  the  handling  of  plur.s,  it  is  possible 
gradually  to  enlarge  the  European  outlet. 

CKLUOimik  GRA.PES 

Grape  exports ' from. the  United  States  during  1930-31  (July  to  April) 
amounted  to  r>hout  25,600  short  tons,  com.pared  with  the  five-year  average, 
1925-26  to  1929-30,  of  19,570  short  tons.    Exports  .omounted  to  ahout  1.1  per 
cent  of  the  crop  this  season  which  is  a  slight  increase  over  the  past  two 
seasons..  In  past  years  only  a  small  portion  of  the  grape  exports  of  the 
United  States  hrve  g'^ne  to  Europe  hut  this  year  considerable  quantities  of 
California  grapes  have  been  exported  to  European  countries  particularly  the 
United  Kingdom.. 

The  season  for  California  grapes  ended  the  m.iddlc  of  February,  when 
the  last  direct  shipment  from  the  Pacific  Coast  arrived  in  London.  This 
last  shipm.ent  concluded  a  very  satisfactory  season  from,  an  export  stand- 
point, as  it  dem.onstrated  the  carrying  possibilities  of  certain  varieties 
of  grapes  from.  California  vinej'-ards  to  European  m.arkets.    For  the  first 
time  grapes  from  this  source  were  received  in  Europe  in  comm.crcial  quantity. 
In  the  past,  because  of  competition  of  the  Spanish  Alm.oria  crop,  which  is  a 
long-established  business,  it  has  been  assum.od  that  the  shipm.ent  of  the 
California  product  in  competition  with  Almerias  would  n'^t  prove  profitable. 
Therefore,  importers  never  encournged  the  possibilities  and  the  consumer 
v/as  never  afforded  rm  opportunity  to  purchase  California  grapes.    Owing  to 
the  short  Almeria  crop  this  season,  grapes^  from.  California  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  show  wh-at  they  could  do. 

Although  shipr^ents  did  not  begin  to  arrive  in  quantity  until  November, 
3om:e  65,500  packa.ges  were  exported  to  the  United  Kingd'^m:  during  the  season 
and  perhaps  a  sim.ilar  qua^itity  to  the  Continent.    Generally  speaking,  ship- 
ments gave  entire  satisfaction.    Although  several  varieties  were  shipped 
during  the  season,  the  "Emperor"  was  outstanding    both  as  to  volum.e  and  con- 
dition.    This  variety  stood  out  as  being  the  best  traveler  and  better  able 
to  compete  with  sim.ilar  varieties  of  other  origin. 

.  The  first  shipm.ent  to  arrive  landed  in  October  and  the  condition,  ap- 
pearajicc  and  general  satisfactory  outt\irn  of  the  fruit  rather  surprised  the 
trade.  Following  shipm.ents  created  additional  interest  and  accentuated  fur- 
ther trading  until  by  the  rdddle  of  December,  substantial  shipm.ents  were  ar- 
riving each  week  and  all  retail  shops  were  stocked.  The  condition  of  the 
fruit  remained  good  throughout  the  season  and  the  results  obtained  and  prog- 
ress m.ado  were  gratifying. 

A  trial  shipment  observed  in  Sweden  during  ITovorbcr  likewise  arrived 
in  splendid  condition  and  resulted  in  considerable  additional  business.  One 
importer  alone  in  Sweden  handled  over  10,000  packages  and  could  have  used 
m.ore  ha.d  supplies  been  available. 
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Shipr^ents  vrorc  made  "both  direct  from  California  ports,  through  the 
Canal  aJid  via  New  York,  "both  landins  in  equally  good  condition. 

Three  types  of  shipping  packages  were  used,  nsmely,  kegs,  export 
lugs  and  display  lugs.    All  landed  in  good  condition.    Hovrevor,  the  keg  is 
the  "best  suited  and  most  popular.     The  lasg  has  bren  pronounced  as  "being 
the  "best  fruit  package  yet  developed  in  America.    The  empty  keg  was  in 
strong  dem^d  and  retailers  often  had  difficulty  in  supplying  custom.ers 
with  them,  o.t  2/-  (48  cents)  apiece, 

Som.e  ■  breakage  and  dam.age  was  observed  in  lugs,  but  on  the  whole,  it 
was  negligible  and  not  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  special  comment. 

Emperor:     These  grapes  .were  received  in  large  quantities.    The  Em- 
peror is  an  excellent  shipping  grape,  holding  up  well  en  route  to  m.arket. 
Waste  and  decay  were  alm.ost  entirely  absent.    The  color  was  popular  with 
the  trade  ajid  of  distinct  advantage  because  of  climatic  conditions.  The 
large,  well-forriod  bunches  arc  well-adapted  for  display  purposes.  Emperor 
has  good  possibilities  as  an  export  variety  and  should  do  well  in  compe- 
tition with  Alm.erias. 

The  Comichon  variety  arrived  in  good  condition  as  far  as  firmness 
and  freedom,  from,  decay  was  concerned.    Bunches  of  this  variety  were  large, 
compact  and  of  good  appearance.     The  berries,  however,  shattered  badly, 
which  prevented  the  bunches  from,  being  hung  up  in  shop  windows,  a  common 
method  of  displaying  grapes  in  Europe.    Cornichon  is  not  considered  good 
for  the  English  trade. 

Ribiers  arrived  in  good  condition.     They  carried  fairlj^  well  and 
arrived  mostly  free  from,  decay,  but  require  careful  handling.    Because  of 
the  type  of  packing,  rubbing  scars  the  bloom.,  consequently  they  are  not 
as  attractive  as  English,  Belgian  and  Butch  grapes,  which  are  specially 
packed.     Therefore,  they  are  not  very  popul.ar  with  the  English  trade. 

Malaga  shipm.ents  mostly  arrived  in  very  bad  condition.    This  var- 
iety is  a  poor  carrier.    Lugs  were  slack  and  showed  hca.v;]'  wa^te,  mold  and 
decay,  and.  consequently  m^do  an  unfavorable  showing,     Th-     variety,  if 
shipped  in  th.e  expert  chest  or  keg,  m.ight  present  a  di f f.-rent  outturn  than 
those  pacJced  in  the  dLsr-lay  Ivg.    J'urthcr  tiial  shlp.nentr,  in-  the  form.cr 
container  seem  to  bo  warrajited. 

T_h "'.^P'^.on  Seedless  arrived  in  fairly  good  condition,  but  the  berries 
shattered  badlj'-,  making  it  an  unsuitable  variety  for  European  rcquirem.ents. 
Shipments  were  not  favorably  received  and  its  future  possibilities  are 
qiiest  ion  able. 
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